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y rn CoLteagueed on pleanauiiane utes... 


Said a Purchasing Agent to one of our T.A.’s (Tech- 
nical Advisor ) the other day, ‘““‘Do you know what we 
do with this rod you are trying to sell us? I like to 
pass the time of day with you boys and compare golf 
scores, but since your prices, quality and delivery are 
pretty much the same as eight other companies how 
am I supposed to choose? Pick 
the one who parts his hair the 
way I like it? Not one of you has 
given me a reason why we should 
use your brass rod instead of the 


’ 


other fellow’s.’ 


The result of that conversation 


SS 


was that the Purchasing Agent 


arranged for the Revere T.A. to 
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go through the plant. There he 
studied the various operations 
that might affect the rod, found out its end use and 
then made recommendations which saved that com- 
pany money as well as aided in improving its prod- 
uct. Such experiences, and this is not the first one of 
its kind we know about, cite the importance of the 
Purchasing Agent in today’s business, and how he 


can be the salesman’s best friend. 


In fact, the Purchasing Agent is the key man be- 
tween a salesman and the production, design and 
engineering departments. And we, as others, have 
found that the best results are obtained only when 
the various departments coliaborate; have round 
table discussions with all parties concerned. It is then 

that the “bugs” are ironed out... 

WWM im, before production is started. So 
the Purchasing Agent not only 
becomes instrumental in saving 
headaches, time and money, but 
he also makes relationships be- 
tween the salesman and his or- 
ganization most pleasant. 

This type of close cooperation 
is not unique with Revere, for 
practically every industry you 
name is able to cite similar instances. So we suggest 
that you work hand in glove with your supplier, 
whether it be through Purchasing, Production, En- 
gineering or Design Departments, separately or col- 
lectively. It is the sound way of lowering production 
costs, improving manufacturing techniques and bet- 


tering your product. 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


Mr. Reuther’s demand for a share of 
the automobile manufacturers’ profits 
at least provides an encouraging indi- 
cation of his belief that there will be 
some profits to share. 

* * * 

One enthusiastic super-salesman 
says that it would be possible to sell 
ten million new automobiles this year. 
He does not explain, however, where 
the new owners would find a place to 
park them. 

. a co 

A critic points out that our colleges 
are spending more money on football 
than on science courses. Maybe we had 
better try to divert the Russians by 
challenging them to a football game. 

* * * 

But if the scientists develop an 
atomic bomb that has no fall-out, 
won’t that be a great disappointment 
to those who want to stop making 
atomic bombs because of the fall-out 
danger? 

* * + 

An advertisement for a new book 
claims that it will “stimulate conver- 
sation.” But some people think there 
is already too much conversation. 


* * * 


An official of the bakers’ union is 
charged with misusing $40,000 of the 
organization’s funds. It would seem 
that a good baker would be able to 
distinguish his own dough from that 
of the union. 
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March 11, 1958 


HE Congressional drive to aid the domestic minerals industry was expected 

to shift into high gear shortly. A Senate Interior subcommittee has slated 
hearings on an omnibus bill designed to stimulate the U. S. metal and mineral 
industries. Meanwhile Congressional consideration of the Administration’s 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act appears to be linked to the question of 
increased tariffs for lead and zinc. The Tariff Commission, however, has 
given no indication as to when it will issue its long-awaited recommendations 
on the lead and zine import duties. The question of copper import duties also 
is expected to come up shortly for attention when Congress considers legislation 
for a 4.00c-a-pound duty and a 30.00c “peril point.” Aluminum also made the 


news when the Raw Materials Sub- 
committee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee opened hearings on 
March 11 on problems affecting the 
light metal industry. 

Omnibus Bill 

The minerals subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Committee, headed by 
Sen. James E. Murray (Dem., Mont.), 
starts hearings March 24 on the om- 
nibus bill. The first witness will be 
Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
and he will be followed by Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

Mr. Seaton, who helped develop for 
the Administration last year the long 
range minerals program which was 
rebuffed by Congress, has been asked 
to bring with him the latest produc- 
tive capacity and domestic consump- 
tion figures on a wide range of metals 
and minerals. 

Senators and Representatives from 
mineral states have been interested 
for several years in putting together 
a program — centered on higher 
tariffs — to protect the domestic 
mining industry. Reports were circu- 
lating here that an omnibus bill 
might be pushed successfully this 
year in order to ward off some of the 
strong opposition to the Administra- 
tion’s request for an extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


President Eisenhower has asked for 
a five-year extension of the 24-year- 
old act with power to reduce tariffs 
on imports an additional 25 per cent. 
Sentiment of some of the Western 
members of Congress indicates the 
President, to avoid opposition, would 
have to raise tariffs on lead and zinc 
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and get behind legislation to protect 
domestic copper from the impact of 
foreign competition. 
CABRAS’s Position 
Opposition to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act also has been voiced by in- 
dustry spokesmen. T. E. Veltfort, man- 


aging director of the Copper & Brass 
Research Association, said extension 
of the act “should be limited to one, 
certainly not more than two years.” 
Mr. Veltfort said that the act and its 
successive extensions have been in- 
strumental in changing U. S. average 
annual net exports of 50 million 
pounds of brass mill products during 
the period immediately preceding the 
act to U. S. net imports of about 90 
million pounds in 1957, “an overall 
loss to the domestic brass mills of 
140 million pounds.” 

Mr. Veltfort recommended the 
trade act include: more specific cri- 
teria should be given to imvlement the 
Escape Clause; the Tariff Commis- 
sion should be empowered to impose 
ad valorem duties to supplement or 
replace specific duties where required 
to offset the effects of inflation and 
in part, at least, the much lower lev- 
els of wages abroad. 

Copper Tariff Decision 

The Administration’s position on 
proposals to raise the tariff on cop- 
per will be sent to Congress shortly, 
according to I. Jack Martin, admin- 
istrative assistant to the President. 
In a letter to Reps. Stewart L. Udall 


(Dem., Ariz.) and Lee Metcalf (Dem., 
Mont.), who had asked Presidential 
support for their tariff raising bill, 
Martin said that the President 


“shares your concern over the prob- 
lems of copper producers.” 

Senators and Representatives from 
most of the copper producing states 
early in this session of Congress in- 
troduced a bill to establish a 4.00c- 
a-pound tariff on imported copper 
when the average domestic price falls 
below 30.00c a pound. 

Lead, Zine Stockpile Buying 

Domestic lead producers appeared 
to have fared better than their zinc 
colleagues in the matter of sales in 
February to the General Services Ad- 
ministration for the stockpile. The 
GSA is said to have taken about the 
same tonnage of lead as it had in 
preceding months, around 5,000 tons. 
The GSA, however, is reported to 
have cut its zinc purchases about 30 
per cent, to about 7,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary as compared with approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons in preceding 
months. 

It is presumed that the GSA’s 
funds are running out and whatever 
is left is being spread out so as to 
make the purchases last as long as 
possible. 

Aluminum Hearings 

America’s impors of Canadian pri- 
mary aluminum encourage “the 
growth of small business . . . innova- 
tion and competition” and add to 
the “vitality” of the whole U. S. alu- 
minum industry, according to Na- 
thanael V. Davis, president of Can- 
ada’s Aluminium Limited. Mr. Davis, 
the first witness to testify at hearings 
before a House Small Business sub- 
committee, said that 20 per cent, or 
150,000 tons of the 770,000-ton an- 
nual installed ingot capacity of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Alu- 
minium’s chief operating subsidiary, 
was idle because of lack of demand. 

The House group started hearings 
March 11 on aluminum industry 
problems, with particular regard to 
those of small ‘“‘non-integrated” fab- 
ricating companies having no ingot 
sources of their own. 

Mr. Davis said that Aluminium is 
spending “large sums’ to provide the 
basis for future ingot expansion and 
“has confidence in the long-range 
growth of aluminum consumption.” 
He cited a statement by the subcom- 
mittee to the effect that small inde- 
pendents suffer when there is a 
shortage of primary aluminum and 
also when there is no shortage, since 
in the latter period they face in- 
creased emphasis by American pri- 
mary producers on sale of their own 
finished or semi-finished products. 
Mr. Davis suggested that “if there 
is a long-range remedy here it would 
seem to lie in the direction of assur- 
ing the permanence and vitality of a 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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m Just as the water in a pool 
reflects images, Franklin’s 
formula of “efficient sampling 

+ careful assay” reflects itself in 
consistently greater returns 

for metal sellers. 
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IMPOSSIBLE TO MINE ENOUGH LEAD, ZINC IN U. 5. 
AT ANY REASONABLE COST, TO MEET DOMESTIC NEED 


Long-Term Demand for Both Metals Tending Upward; Trade Agreements Act 
Should Be Extended But Language of ‘Escape Clause’ Should Be Revised 


By ROBERT P. KOENIG, President, Cerro de Pasco Corporation 


ERRO de Pasco Corporation is 
C an American enterprise, incor- 
porated in New York, having approxi- 
mately 6,200 registered shareholders, 
some 95 per cent of who are Amer- 
icans. 

In Peru we are by far the largest 
employer, and our operations have an 
important impact upon the economy 
of that country. Our volume of sales 
of Peruvian products is currently 
about $50,000,600 per year. We not 
only mine nonferrous metals in Peru, 
but own and operate the only smelters 
and refineries in that country. Our 
principal products are zinc, lead and 
copper. 

Fabricating Activities 


Cerro de Pasco also has extensive 
activities in the metal fabricating 
field in the United States. Its wholly 
owned subsidiaries, Circle Wire and 
Cable Corporation and Fairmont Alu- 
minum Company. located on Long 
Island and at Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, respectively, manufacture, in 
turn, copper wire and cable and sheet 
aluminum. 

Lewin-Mathes Company, a division 
of Cerro de Pasco Corporation, man- 
ufactures at Monsanto, Illinois, a com- 
plete line of copper and brass alloy 
tubing, rods and bars. These enter- 
prises employ about 3,000 people, cur- 
rently do a volume of business of about 
$58,000,000 a year, slightly more than 
our Peruvian volume. We are thus not 
unfamiliar with industrial problems 
in the United States and abroad. Our 
net income in the past year was al- 
most exactly divided 50 per cent from 
Peruvian sources and 50 per cent from 
United States sources. Tariff increas- 
es on Peruvian metals would hurt our 
earnings but concurrent increases on 
certain manufactured articles would 
help our earnings. 

Escape Clause 

I am here today, however, not pri- 

marily to discuss the questions which 


might help or hurt Cerro de Pasco’s 

Excerpts of statement before House Ways 
and Means Committee, Washington, D. C., 
March 11, 1958. 
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earnings, but rather principally to 
add my voice to those who support 
the Administration’s proposal for a 
five year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Under this proposal 
the existing machinery for making 
specific tariff determinations would 
be maintained. In addition I do have 
one general suggestion with respect 
to the Escape Clause which I would 
like to place before the Committee 
a little later in my testimony. 


I am sure the members of this Com- 
mittee will agree with me when I say 
that the complex problems rising on 
tariff questions very seldom, if ever, 
admit of easy solutions. Thus, I feel 
that the administration of these mat- 
ters should be left with the Executive 
Branch of the Government so that 
all of the complex implications which 
our tariff actions may have upon our 
national and international policies 
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Back in the 1920s, U. S. mine production of lead was ahead of secondary 
recovery by a ratio of nearly three-to-one. Since then, as the chart above 
shows, mine production has eased downward from the peak in 1926 while sec- 
ondary recovery has risen sharply, even surpassing mine production. Data for 
Chart I: U. S. Bureau of Mines; American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 





can be dealt with by those who are 
concerned with these matters every 
day. 

In the administration of the Escape 
Clause, I think the lead and zinc case 
now before the Tariff Commission 
furnishes an excellent example of how 
complex these questions do become. 
I know the Committee is aware of the 
Escape Clause case with respect to 
lead and zinc on which the Tariff 
Commission is expected to issue its 
report shortly. 


Various Factors 

Using this case as an illustration 
of how many factors must enter into 
the administration of the Escape 
Clause and the decisions which the 
President must make, I should like 
to discuss a number of questions 
which come to light in a case like this. 

One of the facts to bear in mind is 
that the prices of basic raw materials 
like lead and zinc have, for gener- 
ations, fluctuated rather widely, de- 
pending upon whether the tone of 


the market was dominated by buyers 
or by sellers. These fluctuations have 
been particularly violent in recent 
decades because of the impact of war 
and defense build-up demands upon 
the metal market. This impact led 
the United States to take a number 
of steps artificially to stimulate pro- 
duction of lead and zinc as well as 
other non-ferrous metals. Since these 
metals are international commodities, 
these wide fluctuations have reflected 
conditions not only in the United 
States, but elsewhere as well. Not 
only does the artificially stimulated 
supply constitute an important cause 
of these wide fluctuations, but also 
so does the tendency of users to with- 
draw from the market when con- 
fronted with uncertain economic con- 
ditions such as those obtaining at 
present. 

These two factors underlie the 
temporary nature of the peaks and 
valleys in the price curve. All history 
confirms that the low and high points 
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Traditionally, U. S. consumption needs for lead were filled in part by 
imports of lead in concentrates. However, as mine production and secondary 
production lagged behind sharply increased demand for lead, imports had to 
be increased to a much greater degree. From 1920 to 1924, imports of lead 
in concentrates accounted for only 8.7 per cent of U. S. smelter production. 
But by 1957, this proportion had risen to 23.8 per cent. Moreover, from an 
exporter of pig lead in the ’20s and ’30s, the U. S. has become an importer. 
In 1957, imports of pig lead accounted for almost one-fifth of U. S. consump- 
tion. Altogether, imports of lead in concentrates and pig lead accounted for 
38 per cent of U. S. lead consumption in 1957. Data for Chart II: U. S. Bureau 
of Mines; American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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are never more than temporary phe- 
nomena. The point I wish to empha- 
size, Mr. Chairman, is that solutions 
having long term implications such 
as tariff changes should not be con- 
sidered as the proper approach to 
conditions basically of a temporary 
nature. It would be tragic, indeed, 
therefore, for the United States to 
use what inevitably is a shot-gun 
approach to attempt to solve a situ- 
ation which is bound to be temporary. 
Unemployment 

Various statements have been made 
as to the degree of unemployment 
created by the decline in demand for 
lead and zinc. Last Fall, my company, 
in conjunction with another producer 
made a personal investigation on the 
ground and we found, after consulta- 
tion with employment offices in the 
states involved, that there were per- 
haps 2,000 persons who had been se- 
parated from their jobs and who had 
not found employment elsewhere. The 
then Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Rocco Siciliano, introduced testimony 
before this Committee on August 1, 
1957 in a table which approximately 
confirmed this figure. Data secured 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
since Mr. Siciliano’s table was put 
on the record indicates that employ- 
ment in lead and zinc mining indus- 
tries, after having declined to 14.7 
thousand in November 1957 has risen 
to 15.3 thousand in December on the 
basis of the Bureau’s preliminary 
figures. 

This December level is the same as 
that of August 1957 and only 2,200 
below the June 1957 level before prices 
began to decline. These figures should 
be looked at, Mr. Chairman, in the 
context of our overall unemployment 
—something like 5,000,000 people. 

Cost to Consumer 

The proposed increase in duties on 
lead and zinc would saddle upon the 
American consumer an additional cost 
variously estimated at about $60,000,- 
000 per year. This would represent a 
cost—$30,000 per unemployed miner. 
This illustrates quite well, I think, 
one of the pitfalls one has to watch 
for. 

It is obvious, of course, that most 
of these benefits would accrue to 
American low cost presently operating 


lead and zinc mines as windfall prof- 
its. In this connection, it might inter- 
est you to know that one of our largest 
producers of zinc, in a report which 
just reached my desk yesterday, stat- 
ed that it has brought into production 
the last of three new zinc mines. 
Thus it is obvious that the really 
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large and efficient zinc mines in the 
United States are not closing down. 


Battery Lead Recovery 

Incidentally, it may be worth noting, 
that recovery of old lead from bat- 
teries and other sources substantially 
exceeds new lead mined in the United 
States. (See Chart I.) 

The scrap metal dealers and sec- 
ondary smelters that accomplish this 
appear to be doing quite well and I 
would suppose are not in need of any 
windfall profits which the increase 
in lead duties would bring them. A 
3'4c per pound increase in lead prices, 
(which is what is being sought in this 
case), would bring to these secondary 
processors, or to their sources, a wind- 
fall profit of over $30,000,000 annually. 


Foreign Labor Costs 

In almost all Escape Clause cases, 
including the lead and zinc case, 
there has been talk about low foreign 
costs, particularly labor costs. This 
is a subject which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Tariff Commission four 
years ago and I think the best evi- 
dence I can introduce is to quote from 
the Commission’s report of May 1954: 

“average costs of labor and 

supplies and materials per ton of 

crude ore mined by the Canadian 
and Mexican mines reported were 
somewhat higher than the aver- 
age for United States mines. 

However, the ore mined by lead 

and zinc mines in Canada and 

Mexico (as well as in other prin- 

cipal foreign countries exporting 

lead and zinc to the United 

States) has a much higher re- 

coverable content of lead and zinc 

than that mined in the United 

States.” 

Testimony given before the Com- 
mission last November demonstrated 
that this was also the case in Peru 
and Australia. 


The Commission then comes to the 
obvious conclusions that: 


“costs of labor and supplies per 
unit of recoverable metal at 
mines in Canada and Mexico are 
lower than in the United States. 
—Average costs of labor and of 
supplies and materials per unit 
of recoverable metal contained 
in the ores mined or per dollar’s 
worth of products were much 
lower for lead and zinc mines 
in Canada and Mexico than for 
those in the United States in 
1952.” 
Richer Foreign Ores 
The Commission thus recognizes 
that the cost of producing a pound of 
lead or zinc abroad is less than it is 
in the United States, not because of 


relatively low grade deposits now. 
Moreover; with constantly rising cost 
of transportation, many United States 
mines that are close to the center of 
consumption are relatively better off. 

The pertinent economic question, 
of course, is whether it is good public 
policy to support artificially the min- 
ing of high cost low grade mines 
when low cost metal is readily avail- 
able from abroad, to our consuming 
industries. From the standpoint of 
our standard of living, the answer, 
Mr. Chairman, must be obvious. 

This particular finding illustrates 
how broad public policy enters into 
specific cases. 

Lead, Zine Future 

What of the future of these two 
metals? Here again we find a good 
illustration of questions which usually 
arise in administration of the act. 
I do not wish to take your time, Mr. 
Chairman, in introducing at length 
the various uses of these metals which 
are diffused widely in industry rang- 
ing from storage batteries, high-test 
gasoline, die-casting and galvanized 


building materials. The easy way to 
look into the future is to glance at 
Charts I, II and ITI. 

If you will turn to these charts, 
I think you will share the thought 
with me that two things stand out. 
The first is that we cannot mine in 
the United States at any reasonable 
cost enough of these metals to satis- 
fy our needs. The second conclusion 
which stands out is that the demand 
for the metals, while fluctuating as 
I have pointed out, is tending upward, 
which is the case of all raw materials 
in this dynamic economy of ours. And 
certainly this general conclusion is 
the one taken by the Paley Commis- 
sion in its report in 1952. 

There are no defense questions in 
this issue, as the Honorable Gordon 
Gray has already testified before this 
Committee on February 18, 1958, al- 
though these questions are frequently 
thrown in to confuse the issue. 

Aid to Marginal Miner 

To illustrate another point in ac- 
tions of this sort I would like to cite 
the debate as to whether, if the Tariff 
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lower labor and other costs per ton 
of ore mined, but rather through 
the gift of nature in richer ores. ‘The 
United States once mined rich ores, 
too, but these have been progressively 
mined out in our country so that, as 
an average at least, we are working 


As the chart above shows, U. S. consumption of zine has risen sharply. 
In the past, U. S. mine production plus secondary recovery was enough to 
take care of domestic needs. But since 1939, as mine production and secondary 
recovery failed to keep pace with America’s demand for zinc, imports of zinc 
in concentrates grew rapidly. In 1957, such imports represented well over 
half (58 per cent) of U. S. smelter production of slab zinc. In addition, imports 
of slab zinc have also risen sharply. Together, imports of zinc in concentrates 
and slab accounted for 64 per cent of U. S. consumption. Data for Chart ITI: 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Commission recommends Tariff in- 
creases On lead and zinc, such in- 
creases will, in fact, help the Amer- 
ican marginal miner. From our ex- 
perience, we do not think it will do so, 
at least ip the near future. In 1954, 
President Eisenhower expressed sim- 
ilar views. In his letter to the Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
and the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he said: 
“After a thorough review of 
the lead-zinc problem, I am con- 
vinced that a serious question 
exists as to the magnitude of the 
direct benefits that could be ex- 
pected from the recommended 
tariff increases. The increase in 
duties would probably have only 
a minor effect on the price of lead 
and zinc in this country. There 
is a real question as to whether 
the tariff action would have im- 
portant consequences in reopen- 
ing closed mines. Moreover, the 
increase in tariff would most 
likely depress the prices of these 
metals outside the United States.” 
Our own view is that the effect 


of increased tariffs in the framcwork 
of our present economic adjustment, 
will be to lower the world price and 
thus penalize our friendly neighbors. 
International Relations 

I should like now, Mr. Chairman, 
to turn for a few minutes to the im- 
plications of increasing the duties on 
lead and zinc under the Adminis- 
tration of the Escape Clause, upon 
our relationships with our principal 
suppliers of these two metals, Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia and Australia. 
This illustrates how broad interna- 
tional relations frequently, if not al- 
ways, enter into Escape Clause cases. 

The production of lead and zinc 
in Peru is approximately 30 times as 
important to the gross national pro- 
duct of that nation as is the case in 
the United States. It is 5 times as 
important in Canada and Australia 
and almost 10 times as important in 
Mexico. I hardly need remind this 
Committee that Canada is a member 
of NATO and Australia a member 
of SEATO and Mexico, Peru and Bo- 
livia are fellow members with us in 
the Organization of American States, 
which has recently passed an unpre- 
cedented resolution expressing great 
concern over the prospective increase 
in duties on lead and zinc. 

When the President went to the 
meeting of the NATO heads of state 
in Paris recently, he said, “the time 
has come for an enlarged individual 
and cooperative effort to advance the 
development, trade and well-being of 
the less developed countries of the 
free world.” Every effort which he 
made there and every message which 
he has sent to the Congress on eco- 
nomic matters since, has emphasized 
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the importance to us of an expanding 
trade relationship with the free world, 
particularly as a counter-measure to 
the greatly stepped up efforts in the 
field of trade and aid by the Soviet 
bloc. In the face of such policies the 
Administration should study any ac- 
tion seriously adverse to the interests 
of a NATO country, not to mention 
a member of SEATO. 

Concern has been expressed at the 
increasing number of trade missions 
between the Soviet bloc and Latin 
America. This illustrates once again 
how Escape Clause actions may have 
wide implications. 

Effect on U. S. Exports 

May I say a word now, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the effect of this sort of 
action on exports of American goods 
which provide in the aggregate over 
4 million American jobs. I think the 
simplest figure to give you are the 
position of our 1956 exports to the 
countries involved which those coun- 
tries paid for by exports of lead and 
zinc to us in 1956. They are very 
startling figures. They start with 26 
per cent in Peru. In other words, over 
a quarter of our exports to Peru are 
paid for by our purchases of lead and 
zinc. The next is 26 per cent for Aus- 
tralia. Bolivia is 13 per cent, Mexico 
is 6 per cent and Canada, because of 
its huge volume of imports fromn us 
—for a total of almost 4 billion dollars 
—is 1.6 per cent. 


Let every exvorter to those four 
countries ponder these figures. I dare 
say that there are almost no states in 
the United States which do not par- 
ticipate in our export trade to one 
or more of these countries, particu- 
larly, of course, in the form of finished 
goods, machinery, equipment, trucks, 
transport facilities, etc. 


European Common Market 

The coming into effect of the Com- 
mon Market with six Western Euro- 
pean Countries, should be carefully 
weighed in cases like this. It has set 
the stage for a new face for Europe 
—this development signals that we 
will be in increasing competition with 
the rising productivity of the Com- 
mon Market countries not only in the 
international game of selling products, 
but in the international game of pro- 
viding ourselves with our needed raw 
materials. Add to this the outspoken 
advocacy by Sir David Eccles, presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade for opening the British Mar- 
ket and turning increasingly away 
from protectivism. Finally, Khrush- 
chev’s dramatic reorientation of So- 
viet International Economic relations. 
I am sure this Committee has heard 
many times his statement: 

“We declare a war. We will 


win over the United States. The 
threat to the United States is not 
the ICBM, but in the field of 
peaceful production. We are re- 
lentless in this and it will prove 
the superiority of our system.” 


Administration of Act 

I have made use, Mr. Chairman, 
of the pending lead and zinc case 
to illustrate what I said before, that 
the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act, especially of the 
Escape Clause, necessitates careful 
study and knowledge of a very wide 
variety of facts and implications and 
this can best be accomplished through 
experienced administrators in the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
As I said before, even at best, these 
matters are very difficult to resolve 
with consummate wisdom. The over- 
all interest—and not the interest of 
any particular group or groups—lies 
very clearly in going forward with our 
reciprocal trade program with our 
trading partners in the free world. 

Need of Imported Materials 

The present Escape Clause language 
makes no distinction between ques- 
tions arising from the importation, 
on the one hand, of raw materials of 
which the United States cannot pos- 
sibly be self-sufficient and, on the 
other hand, other items of which this 
may not be said. It seems to me that 
wise and forward looking public policy 
really requires that such a distinction 
be made, for the United States is, in 
spite of all hopeful statements to the 
contrary, rapidly becoming a nation 
which must depend upon imported 
raw materials. Here, it seems to me, 
we ought to think more about that 
forgotten man, the consumer. 

We could quite easily penalize our 
standard of living, the productivity 
of our immense industrial machine 
and even the political future of the 
country if we allow ourselves to, as 
David McDonald has said on this very 
issue, be “suckered into” a policy of 
cutting off our nose to spite our face. 
Whatever may be the temporary situ- 
ation, we need imported lead, zinc, 
copper, manganese, rubber, tin and 
a host of other items. We will always 
need them. I believe the legislation 
before you should be studied to see 
whether the Tariff Commission 
Should not be given some guidance 
so that it need not recommend the 
imposiiion of restrictive trade mech- 
anisms such as tariffs or quotas with 
respect to those items that are needed 
in significant amounts, for our long 
term prosperity, and especially should 
the Commission take into consider- 
ation the oft forgotten interest of 
the consumer. 
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HIGHER PRICES FOR METALS CERTAIN IN LONG RUN, 
REFLECTING OUTPUT COSTS FOR NEEDED SUPPLIES 


Difficulties of Copper, Lead and Zinc Producers Stem From Over-Expansion 
Of Capacity; Population and Living Standard Gains Will Absorb Surpluses 


By SIMON D. STRAUSS, Vice President, American Smelting and Refining Company 


VAILABLE supplies of base met- 

als are currently in excess of the 
needs of industry. As a consequence 
prices for copper, lead and zinc have 
fallen to levels at which most mines 
are making little or no profit and 
many are operating at a substantial 
loss. 


This situation is not a new one. It 
has occurred on many occasions in the 
past; even since the end of World 
War II in 1945, there have been at 
least two similar crises in which, mo- 
mentarily at least, producers of metal 
have been unable to dispose of all they 
could produce. 

Curiously enough, industrial de- 
mand for metals in 1957 was, on the 
whole, relatively good. Consumption 
in the United States was below the 
levels of 1956, but in other parts of the 
world it increased. In the case of cop- 
per, deliveries to copper fabricators 
throughout the world as reported by 
the Copper Institute set a new all- 
time record. Similar figures are not 
available for lead and zinc, but based 
on information available it would ap- 
pear that there was a small decline 
from 1956 — probably about 2 or 3 
per cent. 


Excess Production 


The difficulties faced by the metal- 
mining industry result not so much 
from decreased industrial demand last 
year as from excess production. Some 
might, perhaps, feel that the geolo- 
gists, prospectors, and developers who 
belong to this and similar associations 
have done their work too well — per- 
haps they have found too many new 
deposits or too many extensions to 
old ones. 

Please do not consider this as criti- 
cism. Far from it. A few years ago, in 
the Korean crisis, the governments of 
the Free World were breathing down 
your collective necks, urging you to 
add to available mineral resources to 
assist in the defense of democracy 
and free enterprise. Many eminent 
economists and politicians then feared 
permanent shortages of mineral raw 
materials. 


Three years ago, when you were 
good enough to ask me to speak here, 
I emphasized that the one certainty in 
the outlook for the base metals is that 
it will change. That is still true today. 
The shortages of the Korean War did 
not prove permanent; neither did the 


Address delivered at joint convention of 
Prospectors and Developers Association, Geo- 
logical Association of Canada, and Mineral- 
ogical Association of Canada, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, March 10, 1958. 
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copper shortage of only two years ago. 
In the same way, the surpluses that 
are pressing the market so hard today 
also will not prove permanent. 

Our customers, who are today con- 
cerned with shrinking their inven- 
tories, will look back at the prices now 
prevailing and wonder why they did 
not, instead, replenish their stocks 
with copper at 20c, lead at 9c, and 
zinc at 8c a pound — which are the 
prices prevailing in Europe — or cop- 
per at 23c, lead at 13c, and zinc at 
10c a pound — which are the prices 
prevailing in the United States. For in 
the long run prices are certain to re- 
flect the cost of producing the quan- 
tity of metals needed by industry — 
and in my opinion that means prices 
higher than those prevailing today. 


Shortage-Surplus Difference 


It must be remembered thai the 
difference between a shortage and a 
surplus is a small one. At the begin- 
ning of 1956 consumers and producers 
alike were talking of a shortage of 
copper. In the two years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, to December 31, 1957, the 
Copper:Institute reported production 
of 6,000,000 short tons of copper. In 
the same period of time, producers’ 
stocks of unsold copper increased by 
237,000 tons — less than 4 per cent of 
the production. We can be quite cer- 
tain that consumers did not increase 
their stocks of copper in this period 
— because prices were falling. Thus a 
surplus of less than 4 per cent forced 
the price of copper down from over 
£400 a long ton in London to the pres- 
ent level of £160. 


Copper producers are now cutting 
back their production—had they done 
this a year ago the price of the metal 
might have been held at more remu- 
nerative levels. Today the curtailment 
comes at a time when business activity 
is declining more rapidly than it did 
a year ago. For 1958, as a whole, de- 
liveries of copper to fabricating cus- 
tomers by the copper producers prob- 
ably will be lower than in 1957. 

The difficulties faced by the lead 
and zinc producers stem from over- 
expansion of capacity also; and this 
over-expansion in turn was to a con- 
siderable degree engendered by the 
needs of the Korean War. Following 
the period of over-production in 1952- 
54, stability was restored to the lead 
and zinc markets through large pur- 
chases made by the United States gov- 
ernment. But as the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production of the United 
States government clearly stated in its 
recent report “Accelerated purchase 
of materials for Government inven- 
tories for the purpose of solving eco- 
nomic problems tends to postpone 
rather than provide permanent solu- 
tions.” So when in early 1957 it was 
decided to.restrict further barter ac- 
quisitions of strategic materials, the 
prices of lead and zinc promptly 
weakened again. 


Prices Will Improve 


Looking ahead, one can feel quite 
confident that prices will eventually 
improve from their present profitless 
levels. Rising populations in the West- 
ern World and the pressure for im- 
proved living standards will create 
markets that will readily absorb the 
present surplus production of metals 
which is, after all, relatively small. 
When this will occur no one can say 
with confidence. But if the producers 
of metals will show as much energy 
and skill in searching for new mar- 
kets as the geologists and prospectors 
have shown in looking for new depos- 
its, the day can be considerably has- 
tened. Although copper, lead, and zinc 
have been known to mankind since 
antiquity, many avenues of potential 
application of these materials have 
not been explored. The great bulk of 
the use of these metals is now con- 
sumed for purposes that did not even 
exist one hundred years ago. In the 
dynamic march of scientific progress, 
new applications for these metals are 
certain to be found. By working 
through trade associations and 
through the research establishments 
of the individual producers, much can 
be done to ensure that proper consid- 
eration is given to the proven merits 
of these time-tested raw materials. 
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IMPROVED SENTIMENT IN BRITISH COPPER MARKET 
HINGES ON SIGNS THAT U. S. RECESSION IS OVER 


Spot Electro Wirebar, Cathode Supplies Tightening; ITC Measures Seen 
Strengthening Tin Statistical Position; Lead Tone Better; Zinc Dreary 


March 7, 1958 
URING February, the London 
D price of copper dipped to the 
lowest point witnessed since 1950, 
namely £160 per ton. However, price 
movements during February were 
within a fairly narrow compass de- 
spite the fact that the custom smel- 
ters’ price in the United States eased 
down to 23 cents, thus bringing into 
sharp focus the possibility of the U. 
S. import duty being automatically 
re-imposed on price grounds. 

A feature of the situation on this 
side of the Atlantic this year, and 
particularly in the last few weeks, 
has been the increasing evidence of 
tightness in the supply of spot elec- 
trolytic wirebars and cathodes. While 
all the main consumers appear to be 
adequately supplied under period 
contracts, so that day-to-day demand 
has not been of impressive dimen- 
sions, there is very little unsold metal 
immediately available. Particularly on 
the Continent of Europe, quite sub- 
stantial premiums have been paid for 
spot wirebars and cathodes above the 
London Metal Exchange quotations. 

Although the January statistics of 
the Copper Institute showed that new 
capacity coming in appears to have 
fully offset the cutbacks in produc- 
tion announced in recent months, it 
is nevertheless felt that the statis- 
tical position on a global basis is bet- 
ter balanced than for a long time 
and it has been mainly the depressing 
nature of the general economic news 
that has kept market sentiment de- 
pressed. 

1957 Consumption 

At the time of writing some rather 
more cheerful pointers to the Amer- 
ican outlook are coming to hand and 
early in March copper prices showed 
some signs of improving. As will be 
seen from the accompanying table of 
figures, U. K. consumption in 1957 
made a very good showing but pend- 
ing the publication of actual figures 
for the opening months of 1958, the 
impression prevails that current ab- 
sorption of metal here is not quite 
up to 1957 standards. 

The cable makers and wire drawers 
are rather less active than they were 


and consequently a great deal of in- 
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terest is displayed in the question of 
whether or not substantial Russian 
orders for wire will be placed in this 
country during the current year. Re- 
cent negotiations yielded no results, 
the Russians claiming that British 
prices were too high; but despite re- 
ports that Soviet orders may be 
placed in Chile or elsewhere, negotia- 
tions with the British makers are con- 
tinuing. Some observers are of the 
opinion that Russia will find it dif- 
ficult to secure the tonnages she re- 
quires outside the U. K. 

The high level of activity in the 
motor car industry here is, of course, 
helpful to the brass mills, but in 
other directions the volume of de- 
mand for their products is still below 
the peak levels of recent years. Euro- 
pean demand on the whole is well 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics consumption of 
copper in the U. K. during December was 
38,104 tons refined and 8,756 tons blister, a 
total of 46,860 tons compared with 55,608 tons 
during November. Stocks rose from 68,444 
tons at the end of November to 70,871 tons 
at the end of December, and production of 
refined totaled 16,320 tons (8,578 tons primary 
and 7,742 tons secondary) compared with No- 
vember’s figure of 16,680 tons. 516 tons of 
rough were produced during the month, a 
drop from November’s production figure of 
662 tons. Full details are given below. 

Product . ending 
Unalloyed Copper Dec. — 

Products 1957 1957 
Wire (1) 19,699 245,640 266,673 
Rods, bars & sections ....1,364 18,255 17,720 
Sheet, strip & plate 56,553 57,287 
Tubes 53,492 57,846 
Castings & misc. 7,800 7,800 
Alloyed Copper 

Products 
Wire . 17,493 16,578 
Rods, bars & sections .. 122,152 121,751 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 7, 110,119 89,301 
Tubes ,793 22,199 22,210 
Castings & misc. 77,055 77,148 
Copper sulphate 50,064 43,905 
780,822 778,219 


Total all products .... 


Copper content of 
output 
Consumption of refined 
copper (2) 
Consumption of Copper 
& alloy scrap (3) (cop- 
per content) 10,530 131,560 133,991 


633,052 641,484 
501,492 507,493 


Notes — (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper 
and cadmium copper wire rods for wire 
and production of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of re- 
fined copper, and should be considered 
over a period since monthly figures of 
scrap consumption are affected by varia- 
tions in the amount of work in progress. 


maintained but it seems open to doubt 
whether Germany will be able to 
continue her remarkable progress of 
recent years and it may well prove 
to be the case that 1958 will see at 
any rate a check in the upward trend 
of European consumption. 

As mentioned above, however, the 
main prerequisite for an improve- 
ment in general sentiment in the 
copper market is an indication that 
the recession in the United States 
has run its course. Although there 
are a number of observers who seem 
to think that the whittling down of 
inventories may now have been car- 
ried as far as is practicable, it is un- 
fortunately too soon to know whether 
U. S. demand for copper and copper 
alloy products is due to take a turn 
for the better after the rather de- 
pressing figures for the last few 
months. 

Although it is a very long range 
factor, the severe flooding of the 
Zambesi river at the end of February 
and early March which resulted in 
water flooding over the coffer dam 
at the big Kariba power project in 
Rhodesia, has aroused fears that 
completion of this project may be de- 
layed. This could be rather a serious 
matter for the Northern Rhodesia cop- 
per industry which, in its long range 
plans, has placed a good deal of re- 
liance on power supplies from Kariba 
in 1960. 

Tin Supplies 

The Chinese New Year holiday 
about the middle of February seems 
to have marked a definite turning 
point in the tin situation. 


This is always a very significant 
date to the Asian producers and, in 
the circumstances currently prevail- 


ing, it can now be seen that many 
mines must have produced the bulk 
of their export quotas up to the end 
of March by the middle of February, 
as since the Chinese New Year the 
daily offerings of Eastern smelters 
have fallen away quite sharply. This 
has not yet had time to be reflected 
in a squeeze in supplies at consuming 
points, but it is evidence that the 
fairly drastic measures taken by the 
International Tin Council to streng- 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 
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then the statistical position of tin are 
now taking effect. 

It was expected when export quo- 
tas were first imposed in December 
that there would be an appreciable 
time lag before they could be fully 
effective, but it now looks as if the 
market is moving into a progressively 
stronger position and it may well be 
that within the next two or three 
months, prices will move to consid- 
erably higher levels. 

Buffer Stock 

It is estimated that the Buffer 
Stock must have pretty well exhaust- 
ed its financial resources from the 
three Buffer Stock contributions, but 
whether recourse had to be made to 
the special fund recommended at the 
January meeting of the International 
Tin Council is not certain. However, 
the Malayan Government at any 
rate, announced its intention of con- 
tributing to the fund and backing 
any other steps the Council thought 
necessary for the effective operation 
of the tin control scheme and pro- 





U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that consumption of lead in 
the U. K. during December dropped to 26,530 
tons from 31,060 tons, while production of 
English refined rose slightly to 6,563 tons 
from 6,476 tons during November. Stocks of 
English refined (10,036 tons) and imported 
virgin (41,259 tons) totaled 51,295 tons against 
48,065 tons at the end of November. Full de- 
tails are given below. 

—— Long Tons 

12 months 
— Jan.-Dec. — 

1956 1957 
113,718 114,342 
27,717 28,477 
25,239 25,112 
21,149 21,342 


25,581 


Dec. 
1957 


Batteries — 

Battery oxides 
Tetraethyl lead 

Other oxides and com- 
24,604 
Shot 


Sheet and pipe 
Foil and collapsible 


17,071 
12,256 
357,694 


29,808 


Miscellaneous uses 


349,156 


29,096 


Total consumption. .26,530 
Monthly average 
of which: 
Imported virgin lead. .13,627 
English refined 5,960 
Scrap including re- 
melted 
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172,363 
84,145 


101,186 


168,754 
80,046 


6,943 
1958 


100,356 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
Acording to the British Bureau of Non-Fer- 
rous Metal Statistics stocks of tin in the U. K. 
at the end of December stood at 15,815 tons, a 
considerable increase from November's figure 
of 10,591 tons. Production during the month 
fell from 3,918 tons to 3,446 tons and con- 
sumption was again lower at 1,420 tons 

against 1,615 tons during November. 

12 mos. ending 
Dec. — 3lst Dec. — 
1957 1956 1957 
10,100 11,093 


Trade 
Tinplate 
Tinning: 

Copper wire 

Steel wire 


484 
100 
831 


539 


1,415 
2,765 


Whitemetal 
Bronze & gunmetal 


2,935 
2,721 
449 
6,105 
Wrought tin (1) 
Foil & sheets 
Collapsible tubes 
Pipes, wire & capsules 


290 
341 
48 


679 
1,048 
120 


Chemicals (2) 
Other uses (3) 


Total all trades ....1,420 22,232 


Notes — (1) Includes Compo and “B” 
(2) Mainly tin oxide. (3) Mainly powder. 


vided the other signatory countries 
also observe the limitation on exports 
laid down, the tin position seems 
destined to strengthen. 

An interesting development during 
February was the registration on the 
London Metal Exchange of a Russian 
tin brand, HO3 from the smelter at 
Novosibirsk. However, this proved 
very short-lived as it was discovered 
that two grades of tin were being pro- 
duced under the same mark, one of 
a quality making it good delivery 
against Metal Exchange contracts, 
and the other of a lower grade which 
is not eligible for delivery under these 
contracts. Accordingly the registra- 
tion of the brand has been suspended 
pending clarification of the position. 

The International Tin Council met 
in London on March 4, 5 and 6. A 
communique issued on March 7 stat- 
ed that the Council reconsidered the 
total permissible export amounts for 
the first and second control periods, 
including a motion from Thailand for 
an increase in the total for the sec- 





period. After full examination, 
the communique stated, the Council 
decided to make no change for either 
period. The next meeting of the ITC 
is scheduled for April 29, 1958. 

During February stocks in London 
Metal Exchange warehouses rose 2,- 
477 tons to 17,985 tons, the bulk of 
which is held by the Buffer Stock. 

Better Tone in Lead 

Although there is evidence that 
the cable trade in this country, which 
was the largest consumer of lead in 
1957, is experiencing quieter condi- 
tions at present, the lead market, as 
reflected in prices, has had a rather 
better tone just recently. 

This has been brought about par- 
ticularly by news of further cutbacks 
in production in America, and par- 
ticularly by continued demand for 
early metal for shipment to the 
United States owing to the continu- 
ing wide disparity between London 
and New York price levels. 

As the weeks slip by the time when 

(Continued on Page 19) 





U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
Stocks of zine in the U. K. at the end of 
December were about 3,000 tons higher than 
November’s figure of 41,895 tons, at 44,926 
tons. Consumption during the month dropped 
slightly from 26,705 tons during November, 
to 24,419 tons, but production of virgin zinc 
rose to 6,716 tons from 6,327 tons during 
November. Full details below. 
12 mos. 
— 3ist 
1956 
102,475 
105,187 
34,579 
32,186 
20,508 
17,914 
23,433 
26,893 


ending 

Dec. — 
1957 
96,356 

102,456 
33,723 
33,381 
20,757 
14,595 
22,548 
27,474 


Dec. 
1957 
7,598 
6,299 
2,422 


Trade 
Brass 
Galvanizing 
of which: General .... 


Rolled zine 

Zine oxide 

Zine diecasting & form- 
ing alloy 

Zine dust 

Miscellaneous uses 


38,374 
10,234 
11,915 


44,590 
11,246 © 
11,736 


316,406 


Total all trades ....24,419 318,511 
of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 5,295 
Electrolytic & high 
Grade (99.95%) .. 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased .... 
Other virgin material 
Remelted zine 
Scrap — (Zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys & 
residues 
Brass and other cop- 
per alloys 


43,581 48,720 


4,114 569,404 57,228 
8,190 125,649 

252 8=3,146 

4 


57 =5,510 


33,927 


3,451 47,294 





United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper emery was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, Poo47, until March 31, 1949, and on po & it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on 22.1 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and ‘until weboen 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
& ent provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 

7 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
te the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 
copper content 

Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 
and Philippines, copper content 

Copper ore and concentrates, copper content 

Regulus, black. or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content 

Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content 

Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content 

Copper rolls, rods or sheets ; 

Copper seamless tubes and tubing 

Copper plain wire 

Cg re 4.90c Ib. 

Old and scrap copper. fit only for remanufacture; 
and scale and clippings, copper content 


BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead Le or base bullion, lead in pigs os 
bars, os om, Bee lead and antimonial lead were 
pended February 1 1982 and reimposed on June 26, ios. — 
scrap duty was odliigaast July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 

lead content 
1/16c Ib. 
1/16c Ib. 
1/16c Ib. 
1/16¢ Ib. 
5/16c Ib. 


Pigs and bars, lead content 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire... 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 

lead content 1/16c Ib. 
White lead 1.05c Ib. 
Litharge Ib. 
Red lead ; 15/16c Ib. 
Orange mineral Ib. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in 
biecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24. 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 

reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zine contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 


6/10¢ Ib. 
6/10c lb. 


Zine in blocks, pigs or slabs 

Zinc in sheets 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 


ground in or satned with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort ............+++. 1.30¢ lb. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
squares, etc.t 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides . & 124%% 
PP icrsancatcnscereteareecetaenaa 2.70¢ Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 


Bismuth salts and compounds 

Beryllium metalt 

Beryllium ore 

Cadmium 

Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 

Chrome ore or chromite 

Chrome or chromium metalt 

Cobalt metal 

Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 

Magnesium, metallict 

Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 

Magnesium alloyst 

Magnesium scrap 

Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 

Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 

contentt 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 

in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 

or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing . 

(if cold rolled, drawn ( or "worked — 24%4% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, svonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 

less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 

tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content...50c Ib. 


18¢ Ib. & 944% 
20c & 10% 
free 


*Crude bauxite ay h.. # '-r-y4 beh = 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in a i 
free for entries from Jul PaT, 1956 to aly ie 1958. 58. Tariff 


reduced 5% on June 30, 1 under Geneva Agreement which ae 
on June 30, 1959. 
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CUSTOM SMELTER COPPER QUOTATION SNAPS BACK TO 
23%c AFTER DROP TO 23c; PRODUCERS STAY AT 25c 


Lead, Zinc Wobbly But Prices Maintained; Tin Stronger on Limited 
Offerings; Silver Steady; Quicksilver Advances; Platinum Weakens 


March 13, 1958 

te domestic metal markets gen- 

erally lacked luster during the 

month in review. Aside from a declin= 

in the custom smelter copper quota- 

tion, the major metals were unchang- 
ed pricewis2. 

Smelter electro copper dropped to 
23.00c a pound delivered, following 
reductions of 0.375c a pound on Feb- 
ruary 24 and 0.125c on February 26. 
Primary producers maintained their 
electro quotation at 25.00c a pound. 

The lead and zinc markets were 
wobbly but managed to walk a straight 
price line. Lead held at 13.00c a pound 
New York and Prime Western zinc 
at 10.00c a pound East St. Louis. Alu- 
minum supplies were more than ad- 
equate but the 30-pound primary alu- 
minim ingot, 994% per cent plus, was 
stcady at 28.10c a pound. 

Tin prices moved upward during 
the month in review, with spot Straits 
quoted at 95.125c a pound New York 
on March 12, compared with 93.25c 
on February 14. 

Silver was unchanged ai 88.625c an 
ounce. Platinum continued to display 
weakness, with spot metal quoted at 
$69 to $75 an ounce on March 12. 
Quicksilver supplies were tighter and 
spot metal on March 12 moved up to 
a range of $232 to $235 per flask. 

Smelter Copper at 23c 

The price of custom smelter elec- 
trolytic copper dropped 0.50c a pound 
during the month in review, to 23.00c 
a pound delivered. The declines, of 
0.375c a pound on February 24 and 
0.125c on February 26 were not un- 
expected, in view of the light demand. 

The anticipated decline in the pri- 
mary producers’ copper quotation of 
25.00c failed to materialize. While 
producers have experienced no marked 
pickup in demand, it now is expected 
that they will maintain their 25.00c 
level, at least until the import duty 
comes into effect. The 2.00c-a-pound 
import duty on copper remains sus- 
pended until Juné 30, 1958, unless 
prior to that date the average deliver- 
ed domestic price for any calendar 
month is less than 24.00c a pound. 

Should the average price remain 
below 24.00c, the full 2.00c duty will 
prevail until June 30. After the 2.00c 
duty is imposed but should the aver- 
age domestic price move above 24.00c, 
the duty would be 1.80c a pound and 
after June 30 the duty would be 1.70c 
a pound. A bill now pending in Con- 
gress would repeal the present tariff 
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and impose an import duty of 4.00c 
a pound when the domestic average 
price falls below 30.00c a pound. The 
4.00c duty would be suspended should 
the price be 30.00c or higher. 
Favorable Developments 
There have .been a number of 
favorable developments. Consumers 
secking smelter copper have been wil- 
ling to pay 23.00c in view of the fact 





—_— 

SMELTER COPPER AT 23'4c LB. 
Custom smelters increased their electrolytic 
copper price 0.50c a pound on March 20 to 
a basis of 23.50c a pound delivered. The in- 
crease followed the rise in the LME copper 
quotation on March 20 to £175 a long ton, 
equivalent to 21.875c a pound. Smelters on 
March 20 also increased their scrap copper 
buying prices 0.375¢ to a basis of 18.00c a 
pound for No. 2 heavy copper and wire scrap. 





that no electro was to be had from 
dealers even at this level. Copper 
prices on the London Metal Exchange, 
while hemming and hawing, generally 
tended upward, reflecting the an- 
nouncement of a new cut in produc- 
tion by Kennecott; the good consump- 
tion rate in the U. K. and on the Con- 
tinent; the fact that the Continent’s 
supply of electrolytic wire bars is 
tightening, and the refusal by the two 
large American companies that sell 
Chilean copper abroad to accept ad- 
ditional business from foreign con- 
sumers, the reason being that Chile’s 
1958 output has already been sold. 
Also, the large Belgian producer, 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, twice 
within a week increased its copper 
price to 21.10c a pound Brussels or c.i-f. 
New York, following advances of 45 
points on March 5 and 2214 points 
on March 7. Domestic smelters on 
March 12 increased their scrap copper 
buying prices 0.375c a pound, to a 
basis of 17.625c for No. 2 heavy copper 
and wire scrap. 

While these developments have 
been encouraging, copper purchases 
by fabricators were only about hold- 
ing their own with no indication of 
any pickup in such buying. Fabrica- 
tors’ caution in making commitments 
reflected the general business picture 
and the slow demand for the mills’ 
products. 

Kennecott Cuts Output 

In another move to help restore 
a balance in supply and demand for 
copper, Kennecott Copper Corp. an- 
nounced on March 10 it was cutting 
its production week from six days to 
five days at its four Western Mining 
Divisions. 

This will reduce production from 
the present rate by 12% per cent 
which, together with previous cut- 
backs made by this producer, will re- 
sult in a production curtailment by 
Kennecott from former capacity op- 
erations of 20% per cent, or of slight- 
ly more than 6,500 tons a month. 
Trade factors believed Kennecott’s 


action cannot but have a beneficial 
effect on the market. Further curtail- 
ment by some of the large foreign 
producers would hasten the corrective 
to the present over-supply situation 
which has been the principal cause 
of the price weakness. 
February Copper Statistics 

As anticipated, the February copper 
statistics did not make a particular- 
ly good showing. The statistics dis- 
closed: a drop in deliveries to domes- 
tic and foreign consumers; a higher 
rate in the daily crude production, 
although the total for the month was 
lower because February was a short 
month, and a bid increase in refined 
copper stocks carried by domestic 
producers to the highest total since 
1939. 

February domestic refined copper 
statistics follow in tons, with the Jan- 
uary totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 128,299 (136,748); deliveries to 
fabricators, 93,784 (110,557); stocks 
end of month, 201,223 (176,287). 

Lead, Zinc Markets 

The lead and zinc markets, which 
have been somewhat wobbly, showed 
no changes pricewise. While lead pro- 
ducers said they were doing a fair 
volume of business, they freely ad- 
mitted that the market could stand 
further improvement. Most lead con- 
sumers were still buying on an aver- 
age price basis involving metal to be 
shipped in March, and at this writing 
were little interested in metal for 
April. shipment. 

Buying of lead and zinc for the 
national stockpile continued to lend 
support to the markets for thése me- 
tals, although it was reported the 
Government took less:of the zinc of- 
fered to it in February than it did in 
previous months. 

Sales of zinc were described by sel- 
lers as only moderate. A proportion- 
ately large volume of the business was 
from galvanizers rather than from die 
casters. This reflected the fact that 
automobile production schedules were 
not being maintained. : 

February Zinc Statistics 

The curtailment in slab zinc pro- 
duction that some of the leading 
smelters have put into effect was 
beginning to be reflected in the 
monthly statistics. Domestic output 
of all grades of slab zinc in February 
showed a drop of about 8 per cent 
from January on a daily basis. 

But shipments of all grades of zinc 
also dropped from January, about 18 
per cent, while stocks from the end of 
January to the end of February rose 
by 8,843 tons. February slab zinc sta- 
tistics for all grades, in tons, with the 
January totals in parenthesis, follow: 
production, 68,354 (82,343) ; shipments 
to domestic vonsumers, 49,072 (58,- 
211); shipments to Government, 9,993 
(9,705); total shipments, 59,511 (68,- 
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657); stocks at end of month, 189,189 
(180,346). 


Tin Prices Higher 

Spot Straits tin was quoted at 
95.125c a pound New York on March 
12, compared with the last previous 
price in this space of 93.25c for Feb- 
ruary 14. During the February 14- 
March 12 period the high of 96.125c 
was registered on March 7 and the low 
was the 93.25c for February 14. 

The price strength reflected limited 
offerings of tin at Singapore and 
stronger quotations at London. 


China Selling Tin on Continent 


Reports from abroad were to the 
effect that Red China once again 
has been selling tin on the Contin- 
ent. The selling is being done by the 
Chinese National Minerals Corp. 
China is producing tin of 99.9 per 
cent, 99.5 per cent and 99 per cent 
purity. The sales on the Continent 
are reported to be of the higher 
grade. 

In 1956 China is reported to have 
produced about 8,400 tons of tin and 
its own consumption is placed at 3,600 
tons, therefore leaving a _ surplus 
available for export. There is consid- 
erable speculation as to why China 
has reentered the market as a seller. 
It is speculated that China may have 
increased its output or that Russia 
is taking less of her tin. The 1957 out- 
put in China is said to have been in- 
creased by about 1,000 tons and fur- 
ther increases in production are an- 
ticipated. Prior to World War II, 
China used to export about 9,000 








tons of tin a year, and the grade was 
known as Chinese No. 1. 


Tin Council Meeting 

At the meetings of the International 
Tin Council in London, March 4-6, 
it was decided that there will be no 
change in the total amount of export 
quotas that were previously fixed for 
the first and second periods of this 
year, despite the objections voiced by 
Thailand. The ITC also decided to 
hold its next meeting in London on 
April 29 at which time the situation 
will again be reviewed. 

Aluminum Demand 

Indicative of the adequate alumi- 
num supply was the testimony of 
Nathanael V. Davis, president of Can- 
ada’s Aluminium Limited, at a hear- 
ing on the aluminum industry before 
a House Small Business subcommittee 
on March 11. Mr. Davis testified that 
20 per cent, or 150,000 tons, of the 
770,000-ton annual installed ingot ca- 
pacity of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Aluminium Limited’s chief operating 
subsidiary, is idle because of lack of 
demand. He emphasized, however, 
that Aluminium Limited is spending 
“large sums” to provide the basis for 
future ingot expansion and “has con- 
fidence in the long-range growth of 
aluminum consumption.” 


Silver Unchanged 
The New York silver price was 
steady at 88.625c an ounce, which 
level was established on January 27 
following a reduction of 0.50c an 
ounce. 
Platinum Easier 
Platinum continued to ease with 


spot metal offering in the outside 
dealer market at $69 an ounce on 
March 12, or down $2 during the 
month in review. The weakness re- 
flected an adequate supply plus ex- 
tremely slow consumer demand. Major 
refiners maintained their quotations 
at $72 to $75 an ounce, so that the 
market price is quoted at $69 to $75 
an ounce. 
Quicksilver Advances 

Quicksilver, during the month in 
review, has made an about-face. From 
the low of $218 to $220 per flask of 76 
pounds last quoted in this space, the 
price has climbed to $232 to $235 per 
flask. The rise was attributed to a 
tight spot supply situation and higher 
prices for the metal in London. 

The supply situation reflected move- 
ment of domestic and Mexican quick- 
silver to the General Services Admin- 
istration, at $225 per flask at mine, 
under the Government’s purchase 
program. 

Inco Cuts Nickel Output 

The International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., announced it is curtail- 
ing production of nickel in Canada 
by approximately 10 per cent, or 
about 2,500,000 pounds per month. 
The cutback in nickel output by Inco 
in Canada will automatically entail 
a reduction in its copper output by 
10 per cent or by about 14,500 tons 
a year. The company stated that the 
present rate of nickel production by 
Inco and by other nickel producers 
“is substantially in excess of total 
= demand as well as consump- 

ion.” 








NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 











WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The sugeenines medium 
covering all raw material markets ek. in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


DAILY SURPLUS SALES RECORD — Lists all Government 
sales of surplus war materials and industrial auctions of 
all types of raw materials, machine a supplies, 
clothing, textiles, chemicals, etc. o lists the names of 
bidders, awards and prices. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the uction, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


gn a WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 

rt and =m number of the “Waste Trade 

1 and October. Circulation world- 

exporters everywhere as the inter- 

national authori Lo the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
Ph ervey indus 


ORLD ae DIRECTORY — pn yl Pn 
Weide listing over 60,000 importers and expo com- 
modities,  — and raw materials. “Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 








STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
ee equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consume 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Semesensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and Se of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
ae ne 7 dtatine os ot <s, i active — 
mines sting approxima’ min: companies 
of North, Central and South Luneri rica. ™ ° 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on enasteet developments and price changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and En; . Contains four sections — odity 

Index — Commodity Classifications — Geogr hical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section alt important 
sources of supply and distribution for internati trade. 


WORLD ang amg DIRECTORY — An international a 
listing in three es the importers and exporters o 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, tan 
= linen, — wastes, Piece goods, all textile manu- 
acturers, e 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
non-competitive source of supply of 
metal.” 

Burton on Scrap Aluminum 

Carl H. Burton, secretary of the 
Aluminum Smelters Research Insti- 
tute, told the House committee that 
scrap aluminum is the basic raw ma- 
terial for the secondary industry, and 
it is traded in the open market and 
moves subject to the high bid. The 
witness expressed the fear of sec- 
ondary aluminum industry members 
that the position of control held by 
the primary producers was such as 
to enable the primary industry to 
force up the price of scrap alumi- 
num. 

Mr. Burton said primary producers 
generally own and thereby completely 
control their source of raw material 
(bauxite mines). 

C. Jay Parkinson, vice president of 
the Anaconda Aluminum Co., in his 
testimony before the committee, said 
the current over-supply of aluminum 
will even up with consumption pro- 
gressively between now and 1960 and 
“we may well require additional pro- 
ductive capacity to adequately supply 
requirements in the early 1960s.” 

Government Actions on Nickel 

In a move to assure necessary in- 
formation regarding the demand for 
nickel to meet military requirements, 
the Business and Defense Services 
Administration on March 10 issued 
amendment two to DMS Regulation 
1. The new amendment requires pro- 
ducers of controlled materials, (steel, 
copper, aluminum and nickel alloys) 
to use their customers’ program iden- 
tification on their rated purchase or- 
ders for primary nickel needed to 
build defense orders for controlled 
materials. 

Earlier, on March 6, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce announced 
easing of export limitations on cer- 
tain nickel-bearing scrap materials 
and removal of export licensing re- 
quirements on others. The relaxations 
were made possible because of im- 
proved domestic supplies. 

Nickel Scrap Exports 

Effective March 6, exports of nickel 
scrap containing 95 per cent or more 
nickel will be considered for approval 
if the application is supported by evi- 
dence that the scrap is unsalable in 
the domestic market. Previous export 
applications for such material gen- 
erally were denied. All other nickel- 
bearing scrap materials containing 
less than 95 per cent nickel, includ- 
ing copper nickel alloy scrap, con- 
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tinue under open-end export licens- 
ing. 

The BFC also announced a first- 
quarter supplemental quota of 200,- 
000 pounds for exports of pure nickel 
powder, cast and rolled nickel anodes 
and nickel alloy shot. This is in ad- 
dition to the 250,000-pound quota 
previously fixed for the first quarter. 
For the second quarter, an export 
quota of 450,000 pounds has been set 
sor these items. 

Tungsten Program 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in mid-February proposed that 
the program of Federal contracts for 
tungsten exploration be cut off, de- 
claring that the Government stock- 
pile of this mineral is far in excess 
of mobilization requirements. 

The U. S. Tariff Commission has 
discontinued and dismissed an inves- 
tigation, No. 120 under section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, with regard to 
tungsten ores and concentrates. The 
commission said that at this time it 
is impossible to obtain information 
on either foreign or domestic pro- 
duction costs that would be represen- 
tative of normal operations. 


Quicksilver Probe 

The Tariff Commission, however, 
has started to investigate the effects 
of foreign imports and competition on 
the domestic quicksilver industry. 

The Senate Finance Committee ap- 
proved on March 17 a resolution that 
directs the commission to make such 
an investigation and to submit its re- 
port to the committee on or before 
December 1, 1958. 

Uranium Ore Reserves 

The Atomic Energy Commission on 
March 7 announced that domestic 
uranium ore reserves were estimated 
to total 78 million tons on December 
31, 1957, as compared with 60 million 
tons estimated at the end of 1956. 
Ore receipts at all private plants and 
Government purchase depots in 1957 
totaled 3,673,000 dry short tons; ore 
fed to process totaled 3,575,000 tons 
with an average 0.27 per cent of 
U308; ore stockpiled as of December 
31 was 2,033,000 dry tons; $2,447,835 
was paid during the year in initial 
production bonus payments. 

At the end of 1957 there were 16 
uranium processing mills in opera- 
tion, including the Government- 
owned mills at Monticello, Utah. Sev- 
eral new plants are scheduled to be 
completed early in 1958. 

Light Metal Adviser 

Herbert L. Hall, manager of the 
production. planning division, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, has been ap- 
pointed adviser to the director of the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division, 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 

the U. S. Tariff Commission will 
make its recommendations on the 
application for higher duties pre- 
sumably draws nearer; but it is 
probable that the effect of this has 
been quite -largely discounted al- 
ready in the lead price here. Never- 
theless, so long as uncertainty on 
this point continues, it must over- 
shadow the market to some extent. 

At present it seems doubtful 
whether U. K. consumption of lead 
this year will equal that of 1957, and 
the same is probably true of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, although on the 
whole demand there seems to keep 
fairly steady. 

Zine Depressed 

On balance, zine prices have not 
moved very much in the last few 
weeks. The low level of prices con- 
tinues to be reflected in periodic an- 
nouncements of production cutbacks 
at mines or smelters in various parts 
of the world but, taking the broad 
view, the market continues to have a 
rather depressed appearance. 

The American January statistics 
were not calculated to strengthen 
sentiment and it is not lost sight of 
that U. S. stockpile buying may end 
in the comparatively near future. 

In the U. K., although the motor 
car trade is very active, which not 
only helps the brass mills but is re- 
sulting in a record level of zinc alloy 
die casting production, the general 
picture of zinc consumption is not as 
good as it was owing to the slackness 
which has overtaken the galvanized 
sheet producers. The latter are now 
buying substantially less zinc than 
they were and this, of course, tends 
to affect the open market position 
of g.o.b. 

It remains the case that in zinc, 
the real weakness continues to cen- 
ter in the United States, and until 
the statistical position there shows 
signs of improving, it is doubtful 
whether any appreciable recovery in 
the current price level can be antic- 
ipated, although few people would 
deny that quotations have got down 
to uneconomic levels. 

Owing to the very wide gap which 
had developed between world produc- 
tion and consumption, however, it is 
taking a considerable time for the 
price mechanism to adjust the posi- 
tion. 
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1956 Total . 
1957 


January 
February 


1956 Total .... 


January 
February 


1956 Total .... 
1957 


January 
February 


° Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, _ Japan and Australia. 


Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


Crude Production 





Primary 
. 2,862,839 


240,790 
235,679 
244,407 
234,909 
249,564 
252,249 
224,304 
226,891 
234,981 
254,845 
253,717 
245,183 
2,897,719 


251,064 
231,398 


1,133,134 


. 1,116,380 


94,735 
87,150 


1,729,705 


146,097 
143,171 
148,044 
135,999 
153,230 
156,356 
138,183 
137,211 


1,783,119 


156,329 
144,248 


Secondary Produciion 


152,536 


15,514 
10,577 
11,850 
12,369 
10,456 
9,671 
7,403 
9,965 
7,562 
9,726 
8,939 
9,238 
123,270 


14,317 
6,163 


139,584 


14,683 
8,941 
10,355 
11,160 
9,618 
8,792 
6,386 
9,246 
6,925 
9,029 
8,312 
8,613 
112,060 


13,855 
5,879 


12,952 


11 210 


462 
284 





(In tons of 2,000 pounds 


Refined 


2,987,060 


256,729 
242,952 
264,649 
252,857 
276,063 
252,171 
239,756 
231,669 
228,480 
266,938 
259,052 
264,272 
3,035,588 


261,853 
347,746 


1,580,287 


139,150 
134,291 
143,961 
144,013 
151,785 


1,616,964 


136,748 
128,299 


Outside U. S. A.* 


1,406,773 


117,579 
108,661 
120,688 
108,844 
124,278 


1,418,624 


125,105 
119,447 


Deliveries to Refined Stock 
Customers -_ of Period 


2,830,407 


263,014 
214,796 
263,271 
253,395 
257,144 
220,538 
204,360 
231,400 
225,831 
246,078 
255,133 
218,347 
2,853,307 


259,878 
224,176 


In U.S.A. 
1,465,899 


119,925 
101,565 
113,571 
116,816 
121,101 
102,479 

85,219 
107,622 
103,718 


1,277 946 


110,557 
93,784 


1,364,508 


143,089 
113,231 
149,700 
136,579 
136,043 
118,059 
119,231 
123,778 
122,113 
132,046 
147,591 
133,901 
1,575,361 


149,321 
130,392 


) 


54,420 


344,972 
370,128 
369,256 
363,463 
376,761 
402,294 
430,301 
424,612 
418,929 
428,032 
426,801 
458,340 
458,340 


448,900 
470,464 


120,645 


118,564 
136,502 
140,191 
139,842 
155,365 
165,549 
191,515 
192,931 
176,813 
166,976 
161,552 
181,024 
181,024 


176,287 
201,223 


233,775 


226,408 
233,626 
229,065 
223,621 
221,396 
234,745 
238,908 
231,681 
242,116 
261,056 
265,249 
277,316 
277,316 


272,613 
269,241 


Stock Increases or Decreases 





Blister 
+ 28,415 


245 
3,304 
8,392 
5,579 


+I1+/1 1141 


Refined 
+ 133,089 


— 9,448 
+ 25,156 
872 
— 5,793 
+ 13,298 
+ 23,533 
+ 30,129 
— 5,811 
— 5,683 
+ 9,103 


+31'539 
+ 103,920 


— 9,440 
+ 21,564 


+ 50,091 


— 2,081 
+ 17,938 
+ 3,689 
349 
+ 15,523 
+ 10,184 
+ 25,966 
+ 1,416 


Total 


+89, 321 
— 5,912 








Electrol ytic Coppper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


Electrol ytic Coppper 
Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1955 
30.24 
33.00 
33.222 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 


1956 
43.00 
44.03 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
41.56 
40.00 
40.00 
39.308 
36.00 
36.00 
41.992 


1957 1958 
36.00 25.69 
33.318 25.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
30.955 
29.25 
28.639 
27.031 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
30.183 


1955 
30.48 
33.00 
33.667 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
40.14 
50.00 
45.99 
45.84 
49.42 
39.38 


1956 
50.22 
52.07 
53.11 


1957 1958 
34.87 24.577 
32.273 23.557 
30.952 

31.24 

30.163 

29.60 

28.39 

27.862 

25.948 

25.722 

25.435 

25.26 

28.93 


1955 1956 
43.00 
43.783 
46.00 


46.00 


1957 1958 
36.00 25.69 
33.182 25.00 
32.00 ose 
32.00 

32.00 

30.90 

29.25 

28.611 

27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

30.162 
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i ‘ isti Mine Production of Co 
Fabricators’ Copper Statistics ior, Progestin a} Caneer 


Excess Easte ri Wi Tetal 
Fabrieaters’ 
by Stocks Over é t 836,472 


Pabricators Orders Bkd. 
280,402 32 68,622 921,838 992,600 
, 147 ’ 391, 
295,385 303,050 1,391,477 285,886 at ous 


331,499 32,652 —_ . 6,498 81,984 
5 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 203,614 “a ee San 
380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 74,678 - 79,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


360,526 58,125 304,619 «136,581 ‘1,231,840  — 22,549 ae 
327,696 126,703 309,972 234,578 133,386 — 90,151 ; ona po 0 aoaae 

165,505 301,048 286,095 —109,051 » 7198 200 ; 

150,854 303,089 283,653 —131,791 7793-129 

133,391 314,111 270,102 —115,826 6101 154 

135,075 313,048 — 99,759 7572 133 

139,855 313,779 — 84,563 : fa 

139,094 314,145 — 78,341 > Qeia 187 

1,418,241 > a 

376,753 143,815 312,128 138,600 Dec. 602 Ot 
388,823 135.637 319/279 130.973  — 77.133 - 19,369 1,800 995,753 1,076,922 
392,143 140,348 319,056 133,609 — 78,030 aan ass , 
413,979 135,071 319,247 121,961 — 36436 Average Custom Smelters 
435,083 131,023 318,592 124.727 1,838 . Pri 
451,126 114,223 113,835 13,282 Scrap Buying Prices 
465,015 109,040 81,275 18,661 (Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
457,679 115,295 117,427 12,181 consumers works J 

114,981 115,867 18,018 je. 3 nd 

112'893 119.440 18,226 = 

110,792 119,441 31,365 1986 

117,601 ; 99,223 34,737 Nov. ..30.51 29.01 

1,416,378 Dec. ..30.423 28.923 


Av. ...36.25 34.75 

435,635 107,231 , 178,326 119,517 1957 

422,266 110,174 334542 178,913 114.298 Jan. ..29.30 
429,410 104551 338,454 164,623 106.170 Feb. . .26.47 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 Mar. . .26.58 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115.355 Apr. . .26.895 
426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 —:110,527 May . .25.985 
432,918 85,728 341,684 144.410 77,991 June . .25.353 
429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 110,323 July ..24.21 
425,168 80,436 344530 144538 106,927 Aug. . .23.26 
420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 119.161 Sept. .21.198 
428,520 68,249 345,832 128,719 98,725 Oct. ..21.28 
Nov. . .21.293 
Dec. . .20.78 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters =, -o eae 

fineries i i * Jan. ..19.44 r ; : 
and Refineries in United States Zen. 5718.00 E08 ae 39 
(In Short Tons) 


ee ee 

Feb. |.. 20,238 12,500 5,153 3.633 10.337 8, 15,198 14.497 11. ager cats a @ 

Mar. .. 20,678 13,538 7, 5.243 19,991 : 12,198 15,921 —_—_—_—— 

Apr. ... 15,968 12,304 353 «G.214 «16,583 : 13.162 r ; ’ 

May ... 14.237 8,749 ' 8.083 10,857 : 15,133 ; : Brass Ingot Makers Scrap 

June ||. 8.809 20.523 : 4.425 10,945 ; 14,765 : ; 

July ... 7,782 10,040 y 5,188 065 : 9,988 i d Copper Buying Prices 

Aug. ... 8.246 10,452 "113 5,008 : \ 12/197 ; : Prices) ‘ 

Sept. ... 10,980 4,903 : 4,667 f , 15,037 ; i a iitne or 

Oct. ... 6,401 9,459 3,3 J x ; 12,897 . , asa | per ag poo de) 

Nov. ... 15,347 9.237 3. : é 9:865 ‘ : | met Hea 

Dec. ... 10,588 7,178 4, 14,876 13,180 és ae Ge 
_ -° Copper 


++ +++-++ | 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
4. 
re 
+ 
+ 
£ 
es 
a 





Total ..156,303 142,067 71,812 y 129,798 127,449 154,714 178,748 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. . «OU. " nae bey 
28.695 27. 


: 30.483 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 
(Net Tons) > pao ; 26.59 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are + + -@¥- 24.97 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of the eee 25.08 
deliveries of the entire industry. 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,415 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 
Feb. .... 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 17,413 
Mar. .... 24,282 14,550 22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,713 28,310 
Apr. .... 25,177 10,695 22,118 30,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 
May...... 23,716 11,114 23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,437 
June .... 24,401 9,696 25,093 33,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 23,141 18,842 
July .... 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 18,513 17,364 
Aug. .... 24,098 14,194 26,689 25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 27,018 23,812 
Sept. .... 23,641 16,208 28,811 22,285 22,770 J 22,464 26,349 20,929 
Oct. .... 21,559 18,026 32,240 23,124 25,811 . 24,080 25,228 23,045 
Nov. .... 21,731 18,488 31,748 23,544 23,441 ° 23,061 25,102 21,818 
Dec. .... 20,954 17,950 28,575 20,987 22,983 . 21,274 21,448 18,046 





Total ....279,500 175,643 303,563 332,378 277,736 271,251 263,233 298,406 274,096 
21,292 14,637 25,297 27.615 23.145 22.604 21,936 24.867 22,841 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
(Common Grade) 
Production Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ee 43,560 533,883 577,443 81,152 488,487 
plik ate .. 81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 Jan. 15.00 16.16 16.00 13.00 
Rk aphid 28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 Feb. 15.00 16.00 16.00 13.00 
M, 53,958 47,961 101,919 50,460 40,708 Se 
| ee a v0, ’ , ’ ’ 
BNC «ockbonies 50,460 47,367 97,827 45,951 Se» Sec eee eee 
SAE, ocddéebite 45,951 48,479 94,430 49,134 36,483 ay : : ; 
August ........ 49,134 48,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 June 15.00 16.00 14.32 
September ..... 39,304 53,530 92,834 40,542 47,519 July 15.00 16.00 14.00 
October ........ 40,542 54,815 95,357 42,314 45,254 Aug. 15.00 16.00 14.00 
November ..... 42,314 50,744 93.058 37,192 47,349 Sept 15.12 16.00 14 00 
December ...... 37,192 54,063 91,254 41,181 44,191 ; : ; 
Total ...... $i 613,293 644,382 wane 529,484 Oct. 15.50 16.00 13.704 
1957 Nov. 15.50 16.00 13.50 
January Pe 42.181 50.854 92.038 42,906 40.549 Dec. 15.56 16.00 13.00 
tae 3s ,905 48,102 . 48,699 15 
a oa 48.699 52.357 101,056 46.184 sasen 0 1YOE. ENE =ISOIS 1608 
April eo... 46,184 56,170 102,354 57,444 37,583 
TN aati inties 57,444 51,718 109,162 58,085 35,334 
BE cvcrboen 58,085 48,203 106,288 64,861 37,257 ¥ 
eg EELS iean 64,861 47,100 111,961 68,009 38,582 Lead Sheet Prices 
August ........ 68,009 48,191 116,200 60,633 49,406 
September .... 60,633 50,436 111,069 54,682 51,859 
October ....... 54,682 52,041 106,723 59,041 40,447 
November mates 59,041 48,771 107,812 70,874 32,193 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
December ...... 70,874 50,500 121,374 91,598 24,108 
Total |... A. 604,353 645.534 bl 463,060 SS SE eae 
1958 (Cents per pound) 
January ...... 91,598 47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 
February ...... 101,206 47,133 148,339 119,522 23,832 ii pana be goat be 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments i ‘ } i ‘ 
eontiline Unendinadie exaainan. a Feb. 20.00 21.50 21.50 18.50 


Mar. 20.00 21.50 21.50 

° oge ° e e Apr. 20.00 21.50 21.50 

Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments = May 20.00 2150 20.885 

(American Burean of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) June 20.00 21.50 19.82 

Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- July 20.00 21.50 19.50 

Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified Aug. 20.00 21.50 19.50 

1952 74,616 30,809 1,874 177,238 5,160 650,943 5,671 246,283 Sept. 20.12 21.50 19.50 

1958 =» 76,283 «34,415 2,186 980,889 5,716 55,936 6390 227222 G4 959 2150 19204 
1954 75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 ‘ * é . 














1955 Nov. 2050 21.50 19.00 
Sept. 6552 2,295 415 7,794 354 4,711 1,149 22,980 Dec. 20.56 21.50 18.50 
Oct. 6,772 3,026 85 9,819 564 4,899 1,287 25,610 
Nov. 6,606 2,433 70 13,875 #387 3,795 874 23,330 
Dee. 6,275 3,260 35 7,608 449 4,289 889 25,516 
otal 72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,034 270,251 ° 
1956 Battery Shipments 
Jan. 7,117 3,075 200 6,555 290 8,538 917 22,394 
Feb. 5,974 2,435 $84 5,983 275 3,592 871 19,897 
_ Son = = ryt po yt i316 oaoen The following table shows replace- 
ay 6490 2825 ... 6,027 181 36513 964 21,753 ment battery shipments in the United 
June 8,502 2,150 sleds 4,167 186 3,645 1,021 21,787 States as compiled by the Business 
— i! A . yw as — —_ ee Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
ug. ’ 1 ’ ” ’ ’ ’ ic 
Sept. 6,354 1,850 135 6,803 230 5,038 1,339 26,270 © Street Ine. ve — cr ee “ 
Oct. 7988 1,715 135 ~—«-7,:108 286 4,955 1,493 21,574 American Battery Manufacturers: 
Nov. 6.096 2351 .... 8.556 226 = 5.573 79 3.755 
Dolan be alS0l 18s rosie 100 oust anid ature 1985 las." ass ans 
’ ’ 1, ’ , ’ . 
a —_— cs Jan. .. 1,518 2,058 2,638 1,996 
Jan. 5,297 2,800 200 6,886 e71 4.003 1.191 19.502 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,960 
Feb. 5,103 1,450 350 6,549 50 4,82 ; ... 1,356 1,348 1,254 
Mar. 5.956 152 4... 6479 686 4614 1,064 18,674 re io: <a> hae 
April 6.731 2,250 .... 6242 909 2,958 1,040 17,453 oe... , , 
May 6,976 2,200 120 4,705 270 ©3871 634 16,558 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,604 
June 3,726 2,250 75 3,762 666 5,071 1,087 20,620 June .. 1,842 1,807 1,878 
July 5,249 1,650 105 5,332 566 5,310 1,110 19,260 July .. 2,078 2,178 2,469 
Aug. 5,406 2,250 220 6,165 650 6,246 1,403 27,066 Aug... 2852 2571 2855 
Sept. 4880 2,700 295 6,722 850 5,782 #891 29,739 . , ’ 
Oct. 3,671 3,300 205 5,973 881 4,203 847 21,367 Sept. . 3,120 2,711 2,692 
Nov. 2,950 2,500 8 3,126 493 3,800 706 18,533 Oct. .. 3,120 3,015 3,041 
Dec. 2,499 1,350 36 2,820 270 2,607 529 13,997 Nov. .. 2,697 2,592 2,359 
Total 58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 Dec... 2625 2265 2012 
Jan. 2,938 550 70 4,775 521 5,173 801 18,594 
Feb. 2899 1,750 70 5,124 90 1,643 868 11,368 Total 25,828 25,014 25,940 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  N. Y- Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 ereaperatia gy 4....18.90 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) Nov. 16....12.50 Mar. 10....18.50 
In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — Now. 21.522. 18: Apr. 


matte and At Intransit In process Refined Anti- 1950 Apr. 
in process smelters & to at pig moniial M 9 Apr 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead ar. et ene pr. 

Mar. 14....10. Apr. 


71,812 16,532 3,764 27,626 9,893 | $62. 1008! ee 
70,690 19,082 1,764 24,080 8,389 y (&. May 
71,028 16406 2,588 82,3 Beye ¥ June 
72,358 16,655 2,152 a? a July 
15,500 2,718 Una 7 July 
15,477 2,475 Sept. 
15,837 4,423 50 res T 1954 
16,856 3,516 , Stay” Jen. 18 
18,529 2,874 ,07 "a1 Ape T Feb 
15,991 4,413 7 Mar. 
12,022 3,083 " 


82,197 9,095 4,132 25,360 11,832 158,243 Le oe — 


8. ...16: Mar. 
17,918 12,222 2,846 29,435 11,746 159,249 e ’ Apr. 
80,451 10,636 4,061 32,418 10,487 163,880 . cee ell Apr. 
81,274 11,880 4,394 38,479 10,220 171,975 June 
82,461 14,598 3,593 36,390 9,794 172,237 2 eer June 
81,061 17,035 2,705 * 48,053 9,391 179,135 Ne} ef Aug. 
81,364 11,585 3,071 48,286 9,799 175,107 Pts omee Sept. 
82,730 12,036 3,560 9,503 185,567 oe Sept. 
97,111 11,479 2,532 8,661 202,048 wees’ Oct 
84.205 13,029 2,667 9553 182.973 a Ot 
80,662 11,905 3,175 20 351 10,215 170,775 1955 
76,230 14,220 2,538 18,695 F 11,581 170,724 3 weet Sept. 23 
65,341 11,646 3,547 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 ,. a , ; Y prime 


79,362 11,019 2,779 23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 - 10....14.20 Sept, 26.... 


3 ee, | De” wes >< 
79,738 11,510 3,678 24,535 88,517 12,689 220,667 "3405 1956 


rae e . 94....1400 Jan. 4.... 
mate Py ES i a 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 4 ee 
By U. S. Smelters (a) May 16.... 
d oo 16. . Jaume 14.44: 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Jan. 560 01400’ Ok Athens. 


pts Total 
of lead receipts | ae gee a a 


Receipts of lead in ore in scra in ore, **OPS Ceiling. 
United States Foreign T ete. (b & tcrap , 7 
1962 To tal sda 405,990 128276 66 41,345 546,111 Antimonial Lead Stocks 
ota 1,18 5 42,994 549,965 . } ; 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 49,864 544.236 at ag wkefineries 
1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 


(In tons s ane Be -) 
End of. 1955 1957 1958 


16,528 45,097 4,577 49,674 Jan. ..14,902 8. 389 10,487 12,689 
49,472 3,989 53,461 . ..12,204 9,095 10,220 12,309 
47,010 4,252 51,262 . ..12,385 10,289 9,794 

4,711 55,902 . ..11,740 10,690 9,391 
4,541 52,338 ..11,055 10,902 9,799 
3,207 46,647 .10,233 9,452 9,503 
5,885 57,723 .. 9,779 10,924 8,661 
3,351 48,358 ... 7,252 10,074 9,553 
5,439 51,403 . . 7,461 11,181 10,215 
5,141 50,002 . .. 8,085 11,382 11,581 
4,536 50,788 . .. 9,263 11,832 11,119 
55,925 616,792 . .. 9,893 11,746 11,857 





55,064 Antimonial Lead Production 


by Primary Refineries 
(A.B.MS.) 


(in tons A Sate Ibs.) 
End of. 1955 19 1957 
jan... 4529 5045 5.113 
Feb. || 4.777 5.888 5.468 
Mar... 6202 5.526 5,091 
Apr. .. 5343 5818 6,183 
May _. 4.737 5.405 6.978 
June . 4.792 41456 41466 
July .. 3,853 
206,901 ’ 605,847 Aug... 2. 5,343 
Sept. . 6.709 
22,097 51,141 Oct. ... 5.378 
Nov. .. 6,993 
Dec. _. 5,766 


Total 64,037 66,180 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and EXports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Statistics) A.B.M.8) 
1957 . B. M.S. 

Metal products: Jan.-Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Ammunition 32,271 2,602 3,964 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric tons 
Bearing metals .... 18,936 2,370 2,442 1956 1957 1958 — except _where otherwise noted. 
Brass and bronze ... 18,094 2,101 2,217 2 29,657 29,607 IMPORTS 
Cable covering .... 88,752 9,592 8,268 . 29,219 Pe 1957 
Calking lead . 48,326 5,822 65,784 29,441 gee Oct. Nov. Dee. 


Casting metals 9,039 844 746 246 U. S.* (s.t.) ....31,376 32,440 
Collapsible tubes ... 6,736 175 779 . 27, “¢72 2,985 2,810 
Foil 3.777 683 479 31,574 ae 











Pi t & bends 17,719 2,171 2,010 28,607 $551 6,816 
ipes, traps nds 7,7 2,17 2, a cece 5 

2.285 2,383 27.604 Bae > gal Wi .. 4,197 

6,353 5,964 24.756 Italytt ah win 

Storage battery 4 J piss Netherlands .... 3,232 3,315 

grids, posts, etc. . 134,784 17,003 14,628 . 29,519 oe 
Storage battery ' 32,486 coos 615 

134,676 17,760 15,344 ’ 31,060 wae : pitas 

Terne metal 927 62 164 ; . 26,530 Tae Switzerland .... 1,118 1,450 

Type Metal 19,010 2,183 2,135 U. K. (Lt. 11,778 15,600 


ee ee iat (1.t.) .... 1,056 1,505 
Se CaN Total ...353,045 347,699 Indiat 


EXPORTS 
White lead 1,794 1,764 OB. HP (sh. sc 57 292 53 
Red lead & litharge 58,919 6,874 6,647 Canada (s.t.) ... 7,761 6,175 
Pigment colors .... 9,842 1,261 869 


, . “Ta 2,095 754 
4605 540A American Antimony yon 
86,104 10,469 9,921 Germany w.t 5 678 
Chemicals: “ on et : aueh 
Tetraethy] lead .... 128,305 15,056 14,014 Senthiy A Pri Netherlands .... 432 511 
Misc. chemicals .... 2,583 232 247 a Sweden 1,837 
Bs watt daa In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo Northern 
Total .......... 130,838 15,288 14,261 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) Rhodesiat (1.t.) 1,233 1,169 
pa hm 1955 1956 1957 Australiat (1.t.) .16,193 


pcan . = . Jan. 28.50 33.00 33.00 + we 
Lead plating 256 19 Feb. 28.50 33.00 33.00 P< aw 
Weights & ballast... 4,512 7 631 


Includes lead alloys. 
ne?" ateriae Mar. 28.50 33.00 33.00 og ay ie British Bureau ~ a Metal Sta- 
etter ue 1,065 = 1,149 Apr. 28.50 33.60 33.00 hob tistics. 
unclassified 1,143 1,056 May 28.50 33.00 33.00 


Total reported . +844,339 +100,561 {93,69 June 28.50 33.00 33.00 French Lead Imports 
Estimated unreported ‘ July 28.50 33.00 33.00 


consumption . 9,000 1,000 1,000 ieee (A. B. M. 8.) 
1 ieee rea Aug. 30.66 33.00 33.00 
Grand total.+853,300 +101,600 94,700 


Daily averaget 3,126 3,277 3,156 Sept. 33.00 33.00 33.00 get: (In metric tons) 

° ees lead content of leaded zine oxide Oct. 33.00 33.00 33.00 eave 1957 ——_ —1958— 
ore ction. 
Includes lead content of scrap used directly in Nov. 33.00 33.00 33.00 i Be Hh Nov. Dec. Jan. 
abricated products. Dec. 33.00 33.00 33.00 wea Ore (gross 
Based o ber of d i h with . 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays, Aver. +30.18 33.00 33.00... weight) 9,637 9,329 


Algeria 900 


’ e ° Morocco 9,637 8,429 
Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption ecient. Ait BOD. .xrnreast 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) sla Pig lead an 6,816 5,274 

OCcKS 


Stocks NetReceipts Consumed Nov. 30, Belgium 651 211 
Oct. 31, 1957 in Nov. in Nonv. 1957 


"ae. | 64 50 
Soft lead 63,715 62,683 54,747 71,651 = sais " : 
Antimonial lead 33,223 22,491 20,067 35,647 iiiess 3 066 3.425 
Lead in alloys : 7,173 5,661 5,006 7,828 +e 3 475 1.297 
Lead in copper-base scrap 1,523 1,393 1,412 1,504 aaee 
fy 2 : 1 ’ Other countries mee sate 
105,634 92,228 *81,232 116,630 Antimonial lead. . 
* Excludes 2,744 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 368 
tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production. U. K. Lead Imports 





Pigments: 














(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Consumption of Lead by Class of Product -aa 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (hn tebes of 2.900 We 
NOVEMBER isi 1957 

Soft Antimonial Lead in Cappen-base ; Nev. Doe. 

lead lead alloys scrap Total (Gross Weight) 
Metal products 31,127 19,714 4,984 1,412 57,237 Lead and 
Pigments ’ 8 AS Sere 8,064 lead alloys ....11,778 15,600 15,858 


Chemicals 3 —— Puen 14,075 Australia 11,310 10,974 
Miscellaneous 288 ae rsa 881 1,950 3,975 


Unclassified 54 22 coat 975 200 100 
—- ——— Yugoslavia .... Bin 400 800 
20,067 5,006 1,412 *81,232 United States .. 125 2 


* Excludes 2,744 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 368 Peru ... 400 249... 
tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production. Other countries 471 1,489 9 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


Eas . Louis, f.o.b. 
American Zinc Institute ( t St » f.0.b.) 
ne wih Seenaet. ae ee eogatay operating U. S. primary and secondary 
ers are inclu 
n repor' anes py Te ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 
Stock Shi t Daily 


Besta Pas Domes- Export & Gov't Stock Ave. (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Mazel 910.354 849.246 Tass ies256 © Sooo “Besa ad 1955 1956 19571958 
5 . 1,516 0,6 r 
8,884 "8 30042, yn S18 21,001 2,563 . 150 1346 13.50 10.00 
.. 21,901 3, "203 , ak. eet . 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
: 11.50 13.50 13.50 
11.93 1350 13.50 
12.00 13.50 11.933 
$3,058 2, 12.25 13.50 10.84 
Total .... 40, 031, 007, ‘ : 114, ; : 
+ gy ; ; 200 40,979 12.50 13.50 10.00 
12.50 13.50 10.00 
41,330 


39.833 2.977 . 1296 13.50 10.00 
40,038 


47,907 . 13.02 1350 10.00 
RX ’ - 13.00 1350 10.00 
ge . 13.00 13.50 10.00 
on8 r ° Aver. 12.305 13.497 11.40 


, 68,622 
1956 Total ’ 035, 68,622 


1956 Mo. Avg. 


see . High Grade Zinc Prices 


January . » 78,974 

February . v 67,731 d 4 b 86,889 ; 
55,0001. 3 ‘382 108;581 8, (Delivered) 
B27, iasee 69.987 | 1884585. N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
70318 ‘9.871 149;298 2. (Cents per pound) 
66225  372,«S«zTs6 «79.883 «esgen 1955 1956 «19571958 
e270 210.188 T2128 166.6552, Jan. 12.85 1481 1485 11.35 


| eS 765,132 15,460 179,466 815,567 Feb. 12.85 14.85 14.85 11.35 
pel isesee Geass | aOTRiaa#S:S=(‘«‘étkDOS:O*#O*CMSSLL:OCSOSD Ok, Mar. 1285 1485 14.85 
. : 13.28 1485 14.85 
U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc May 13.35 14.85 13.283 
ein of Mien June 13.60 1485 12.19 
By Industries (Short Tons) July 13.85 1485 11.35 
Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide Aug. 13.85 1485 11.35 
zin & other Total P 
17,643 Sept. 14.31 1485 11.35 
sures Oct. 1437 1485 11.35 
30 


Nov. 1435 1485 11.35 





. 87,160 } : "32 : j 180,843 2,661 
2. * * , * ’ 
- ++. 180,843 , i i f é 124,277 2,379 
g. Mf 





"022 
— 38,087 977,686 = Dec. 14.35 14.85 11.35 


rae 876,130 Aver. 13.655 14.847 12.75 
1955 itsind ba SAM 
November ..... 38,116 98,275 

Decem 


Sexe 439,604 oie on Loses U. K. Zinc Consumption 


1954 


95,906 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
88,862 Statistics) 


ped (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
1956 1957 1958 
. 29,779 28,485 27,473 
. 29,568 26,276 
28,650 27,049 
4 3.625 . cee. 25,348 24,247 
8,799 .... 27,922 29,589 
352,451 122,395 “gaeso 26.008 


37517 10,800 .. +. 23,826 25,934 

5 9,156 

30,946 8.860 18,867 20,381 

29,166 9,491 25,470 27,792 
42 

27688 73,464 . see 27,784 29,552 

26,116 2 27,713 26,705 

29,237 

31.051 . sees 24,134 24,419 

36,480 

32,189 10,024 Total 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 








Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 








Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) - 
(In fine ounces) 














Eastern Western 
(In short tons) States States Alaska* Total 
Total 
PO, yg A — a ee TU 1,731 1,577,216 252,794 1,831,741 
States States Stat Us* 1952 
Total 185,939 94,410 385,652 666,001 Ttl. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 TUL 2,026 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
1953 1953 
335,412 Sept, 194 137,561 40,564 178,319 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 Tu. 9,970 136,650 188,776 Oct. 194 130665 35,901 166,760 
Ttl. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 Nov. 206 133,456 25,506 159, 
= 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 oben Dec. 178 129,139 5,506 134,817 
Total 163,230 73,690 277,811 514,671 Dee. 771 18,028 18408 STARR TE L808 1.007.900 208.000 1a 
; Ttl. 10,379 145,640 177, , 
1956 ’ . 
ie, 14585 542s 450 45487 Bs ve aeees aap gas He ee at a 
ca His, if ior Gigs Oa. gm iamee Hag Hoge Mw ie gate Le saee 
Nov. 15.604 41566 25.279 45.449 Nov. 862 10,779 16,862 28503 DY 1 JS 88 65 388 as'onn 
Dec. 15513 4,160 24.411 44,084 Dec. 804 10.670 15.635 27.108 = Fe 94 1991196 11457 140,857 
Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 ca , ’ ; July 203 128,073 33,723 161,999 
Jan. 18,586 4,916 26,612 50,174 Jan. 1,002 12,513 16,714 30,229 SUB. 1k 8g = 30,833 Nea aae 
Feb. 15,989 4,658 25,434 46,080 Feb. 942 11,730 16,464 29,136 QO "193 136248 381585 175.016 
Mar. 17,834 5,156 27,778 51,057 Mar. 968 11,875 18,022 30,865 Noy igo 195'796 27,000 152,978 
Apr. 18,245 4912 28,557 51,714 Apr. 1,053 12,695 17,167 30,915 =e’ 38] 193'250 6.790 -:130.221 
May 17,066 1,744 28314 47,123 May 988 11,107 17,760 29,855 T+)">. 174 1.556.450 210.000 1,768,624 
June 16,981 2,855 25,664 45,940 June 648 10569 15.500 26,717 
July 15,391 2,679 24,602 42,672 July 532 11,430 15,032 26,994 * Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
Aug. 17,078 1,858 23,440 42.376 Aug. 674 11,168 15,654 27,496 receipts. 
Sept. 14,111 187 20,481 34,779 Sept. 744 9,935 14,087 24,766 a eee — 
Oct. 17,839 188 21,323 34390 Oct. 759 12,392 14,950 28,101 U. S. Silver Production 
Nov. 14,874 180 19,213 34,967 Nov. 619 10,170 12,519 23,308 _(A.B.M.S.) 
Dec. 13,893 173 18,683 34,364 Dec. 599 9,887 12,393 22,880 (in th of commercial 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 Ttl. 9,300 135,800 188,392 333,493 bars, 0.999 = ant other refined — 
1958 r. 
a "675 25,868 1952 Total 40,245 36,653 76,898 
meludes Alaskan output in some months. Jan. 67 12,513 12,680 5,86 1953 Total 34,697 37,764 72,461 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 77,481 
1955 Total 43,101 32,780 65,881 
Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States = ont eme . cnn 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) August... 3035 3818 6863 
a September . 2,828 3,002 5,830 
(In Fine Ounces) oo wee ry op Pyeng 
Eastern Western overEper : : ‘571 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total od .* Rae au 6,970 
1954 Total ..... 142,180 283,600 36,121.368 35,140 36,582,288 ~~ ll —. a Te 
otal ..... 038 438,000 36,103,723 33,804 36,734,565 
1956 Total .....558,982 377,200 36,169,267 26,700 37,127,149 February |. 2025 2876 S801 
January ....... 53,940 19,400 —=_ 3,200,598 175 «3,273,488 «= Maen aan: Raee ane 
February bedeee 52,326 18,660 3,049,646 345 3,120,652 May —<_ 2 486 1.388 3.874 
March ........ 50,779 18,700 3,367,794 141 3,437,273 ~ Ayebl 3386 2880 6266 
ee 49,669 20,300 3,399,013 239 3,469,251 — 2359 3452 6311 
~ es ae 52,880 19,600 3,324,515 711 3,397,706 yo AS 2500 2558 5 °058 
SR unin es cu'uat 49,488 23,350 3,145,297 2,081 3,220,216 —* 2937 3263 6200 
I tattle w Seg 54,011 25,000 3,117,841 3,670 3,200,522 oan 3336. 3419 pee 
August ........ 49,880 25,950 3,001,938 4,665 3,082,433 nell 2731 3'374 ~—«6'105 
September ..... 48,925 24,200 3,011,542 5,471 3,089,508 ntl 3029 2872 5901 
October ....... 47,892 29,800 3,036,720 4,816 3,119,228 — 36279 34.932 71211 
November ...... 50,821 8,020 2,690,456 3,537 2,752,834 > Sea telaiasent neeten Aen cit 
December ...... 50,825 7,000 2,673,590 810 2,732,225 
Total ....... 610,386 240,000 37,018,950 26,000 —«-37.895,336 bars and other Tolhiee ‘Senne tl" uly Oe 
e s s Troximate 
Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. ; Includes “purchases 50-quule dew tee 
° nt. 
Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. Average Silver Prices 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine ounce) 
ii Ae 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(In short tons) Jan. 85.25 90.357 91.375 89.449 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Feb. 85.25 90.90 91.375 88.625 
Jan. 67,954 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,909 Mar. 85.25 91.138 91.375 
Feb. 62,740 72,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,602 Apr. 87.08 = 90.875 91.375 
Mar. 70,022 177,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 ...... May 88.928 90.75 91.307 
Apr. 67,701 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 ...... June 89.71 90.46 90.456 
May 67,720 80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 ...... July 90.49 90.14 90.31 
June 67,454 77,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 ...... Aug. 90.75 90.614 90.909 
July 72,698 78,368 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 ...... Sept. 90.795 90.75 90.602 
Aug. 73,816 85,175 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 ...... Oct. 91.794 90.722 90.625 
Sept. 69,429 76,882 109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 ...... Nov. 91.46 91.375 90.382 
Oct. 72,647 77,312 108,219 125,089 134,655 149,125 133,759 ...... Dec. 90.45 91.375 89.80 
Nov. 72,246 74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 ...... Aver. 89. — 90.79 90.824 
Dec. 72,454 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 ...... Note — are based on the 


averages 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 
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Ttl. 836,881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 





U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
1956 1957 1957 
Ore, matte 
and regulus 
(content) ..122,174 124,776 9,689 
2,520 
752 
1,164 
554 
1,576 
1,111 
Philippines .. 10, 911 
U. of S. Africa 15,237 
Australia .... 
Other 
countries ... 285 1 
Blister cop- 
per (cont.). 


1 
1,915 
1,528 95 


.276,085 301,180 
37,574 
208,461 
14,486 
Belg. Congo.. 4,345 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .. 13,452 
U. of S. Africa 6,054 
Turkey 5,586 
Australia .... 16,931 
Other 
countries ... a 616 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes. .191,745 161,907 
87,080 
2,924 
10,190 
14,224 
448 
2,545 


16,728 
5,742 
3,495 

14,078 


Germany, 

Norway 

Sweden 

U. Kingdom.. 3,348 
Yugoslavia .. 138 eh 
Belg.Congo.. 8,419 10,221 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .. 13,866 28,054 
U. of S. Africa ‘= 1,120 
Japan a8 

Total Imports: 
Crude and 
refined . .590,004 587,863 
Old and scrap 
(content) 5,743 
Composition metal 
(content) .. 92 164 
Brass scrap & old 
(cu. cont.) .. 4,441 


2,688 
2:413 


5,756 


4,625 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
1956 1957 1957 
Zinc ore 
(content) . .525,350 525,730 48,629 
177,087 158,219 16,828 
193,007 192,520 16,256 
1,155 1,210 123 
Guatemala .. 11,433 554 
Honduras . 2,288 91 
Bolivia 7,294 
Colombia .... 204 
346 


U. of S. Africa 13,400 
Australia .... 17,764 
Philippines .. 828 


Other 
2,003 3,542 


countries ... 
Zinc blocks, 

.244,978 268,276 
116,875 103,965 


pigs, etc. .. 
Canada 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1956 1957 


23,535 
22,948 
1,018 


33,438 
8,771 
10,009 
2,504 


Mexico 
Peru 
Austria 


Belgium 
Germany, 
Italy 
Netherlands - 


W. 15,285 


5,965 
110 


U. Kingdom. . 611 
Yugoslavia .. 500 
Belg. Congo.. 17,782 


Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .. 560 


Australia .... 17,281 


1,790 
10,907 
33,007 


2,184 
9,522 
2,887 


Other 
countries ... 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs. 
Dross and 
skimmings .. 455 363 
Old and 
worn out ... 153 227 


3,248 1,791 


. 770,328 794,006 70,698 


U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 1957 
Dec. Dec. 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.) 13,717 15,656 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.* ..222,536 345,834 
Canada 3,547 
Argentina ... 9,859 
Brazil 8,776 
1,551 
224 


801 


Switzerland .. 
U. Kingdom.. 89,644 
Yugoslavia 4,500 
Formosa .. . 128 
India 7,617 
Japan 46,850 
U. of S. Africa 534 
Australia .... 560 
Other 
countries ... 925 
Total Exports: 
Crude and 
refined 


236,253 361,490 27,352 


* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 


Comparative Metal Prices 


Av. v. 1958 
Copper, Domestic 1939 1946 Mar. 20 
Blec'ro, Del. Valley 1120 14.375 =~ 


25. 

Lead (N. Y.) 8.25 13.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 

f.o.b.) Me one 44 ore 10.00 

New York: del. > da 10.50 
Tin, Spot Straits, 93.50 
Aluminum I 914% +20. 00 15.00 28.10 
ey pcp Bere . brand, 

f.o.b. .. .. 12.36 1450 29.00 

* Nominal. 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
1956 1957 1957 


.196,452 197,831 18,639 
30,692 25,194 1,425 
3,866 3,834 420 
Guatemala 6,904 8,622 7168 
Honduras.... 2,969 2,955 161 
Argentina ... 974 ree 
1,853 


Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 


Bolivia 18,319 
Chile 18 34 
Colombia .... J 1 
Peru 55,449 
U. of S. Africa 44,208 43,916 
Australia .... 31,044 36,994 
Philiopines .. 2,222 782 
Meares c *... 422 246 
Other 

countries ... 210 511 

Base bullion 
(content) .. 84 


3,188 
6,066 
4,711 

23 


Peru 4 ye 
Pigs and bars 262, 654 39,061 
6,22 7192 

14,252 
6,712 
771 
245 
281 


222 
3,750 
95, 518 11,423 


1,715 613 


Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia .... 
Other 

countries ... 112 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 

lion, refined .459,137 522,190 57,700 
Lead scrap, dross, 

etc. (cont.).. 20,738 
Antimonial lead 

9,531 5,274 526 


& typemetal 
8,512 4,859 493 


Lead content 
thereof 
U. S. Zinc Exports 
(A.B.M.8S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1956 1957 1957 
Ore, conc. (cont.) 855 7 wists 
Slabs, blocks, etc. = 10,784 222 
513 94 
3 re 
6 
17 
37 
1,064 
140 
Netherlands ... 476 
U. Kingdom ... aa 


672 
Other countries 69 244 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, blocks .. 9,668 10,791 
Scrap, ashes, 
dross and skim. 14,921 5,469 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & stripst 3,043 2,676 
Alloys ex brass 
and bronze ... 193 184 
Die castings .... 1,208 1,194 
Battery shells and 
parts, umassem. 554 122 
Chromite zinc 
sheets, mold, 
castings, pat- 
tern plates, 
forms n.e.s. ... 582 486 93 


+ Includes photoengraving sheets and plates. 
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80,673 


9,267 762 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo India Japan Northern 
States (erude) Rep. of Kingdom siavia tralia Rho 
Germany desia 


(a) (e) (4) (4) (e) (f) (g-h) (e) (f-h) (e) (e) 
«++ 957,318 63,380 871,742 25,803 233,330 13,306 108,604 34,381 5,708 100,381 382,884 
«++ 863,721 59,030 372,814 29,233 258,259 14,205 152,858 383,394 8,274 117,371 386,577 
- 1,036,702 61,583 447,288 35,478 286,805 14,876 138,271 31,151 124,908 350,302 


90,573 5,871 46,407 re 22,156 1,344 11,426 10,648 38,800 
92,231 3 5,521 44,911 21,989 1,293 9,174 2,687 11,993 892 


94,873 ' ’ 44,697 21,990 1,399 
92,508 f 41,890 20,736 956 


96,363 42,596 24,554 931 

98,910 

96,334 

95,893 

86,141 

89,680 

87,270 

93,078 h , 

90,045 26,158 .77 42,995 44,013 
-.. 96,285 — eed 1 Shek Y < ofl ; om ai 42,459 
. ++ -1,115,483 wee. 42,905 wees 46,141 aah 121,799 ee: s 143,654 dae Siar 499,418 


t 
a 
w 
— 
wo 


gege 
~ 
— 
~ 


B91 69 69 ps 
PE ttt 
ane oo 


=) 
= 
= 


a8 


= 

n 

a 
8 
= 


— Oo ee 

* 000 

. % & B 2 

-_ oo Lol 
Pm OTT OT CO OF OT ae 
WASH 
BIS28 
sane 


94,686 BS 5,272 ae 3,990 NS cap en he v Sach pm 2.906 c 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cube and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho 
States Rep. of slavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 

682,778 183,889 248,551 68,536 88,139 59,607 152,751 38,504 46,060 74,053 20,882 217,298 31,224 28,264 14,112 1,788,648 
588,888 166,856 225,076 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,088 25,518 241,419 29,970 $0,397 12,891 1,818,778 
551,618 166,879 231,595 63,735 79,260 71,083 162.773 61,150 62.475 73,555 387,612 260,424 29,417 30,015 1,877,841 
. 547,153 148,811 221,138 67,303 73,251 162,508 67,509 83,347 40,912 254,558 28,879 28,620 1,893,125 


50,744 12,914 17,934 17,679 5,343 632 4,494 23,220 es 165,282 
54,062 12,531 17,088 5,787 17,094 ’ 5,113 : : 4 169,392 





11,192 18.574 
17,873 


10,117 +=19,212 ’ . 16,540 


12,436 


48.771 9.45 5. 9,28 "36 "703 4,063 4,840 

50,500 owe 9,465 esos 7512 16,872 2% 5,460 

604,533 re 55,971 ..-. 94,509 195,136 soe 61,332 
Jan. 47,665 —_ 20,144 6,188 rier une ae —e A. er wane 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can. Mexico Pera Belgium France Fed. Great Italy —~ Norway Spain Yugo- Japan  Aus- Tota! 


States Rep. of slovia tralia desia 
(a) = (b) (b-e) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (a) 


931,833 218,548 57,990 1,003 220,479 82,184 155,024 78,101 62,058 24,924 44.971 28,444 -+++ 62,109 88,103 2,066,216 
961,430 223,140 61,456 6,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,438 28,555 43,061 28,829 15,943 177,203 97,931 2,141,088 
971,191 247,707 659,689 9,819 218,215 89,218 163,430 81,436 65.730 27,721 42,666 24,152 16,037 86,833 101,003 2,228,021 
868.242 218,810 60,477 16,982 234,896 122,248 184,806 90,987 14,356 28,686 48.768 25,109 15,040 112,292 117,066 2,248,501 
1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 77,761 31,202 49,724 26,244 15,175 122,965 113,221 2,534,457 
93,493 ‘ 5,257 21,153 8871 17,428 6 2,718 4,743 2,110 1,244 13.497 10,171 224,159 
91,808 5,060 .... 21,044 9,257 16,851 44 é 2,727 4,538 2,087 1,414 12.717 9 \ 219,916 
92,234 . 5,291 21,816 10,088 17,835 2,745 4,654 2,151 1,425 11,819 J 233,020 
22.466 11,464 17.700 
22.354 10,571 15,903 

22,486 


22,263 
23,119 





8 


4.424 1,896 2,734 11,361 3 , 2°8,017 
3,851 1,694 2,447 10,632 
2,124 2,526 9,754 
2,009 = 2,561 
1,836 2,748 
1,753 2,639 
2,049 2,752 
2,143 2,740 
1,911 2,745 
2,778 § 10,829 
sous 10,521 


SSSSR8E83: 
. PRYVNKVNVNN 
: SERESRRe 


& 0 So 
Den 


Nov. 79,75 20,933 5,22 3, 21,660 

Dec. 86,270 21,825 5, 3,333 Ses Ali 

Total 1,574,500 ¢ BE 2,354 35,773 «++. 148,455 

1958 

Jan. 82,343 21,801 5,561 3,271 awe. selene ea 7,179 ee a 4.134 ween —— 
(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 botb electrolytic and electrochemic. 

tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


2,789 |... «13,638 
24,279 .... 152,145 


AA AINANHAG 


oe 
wee 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Copper Consumption i in United Kingdom 
(In long tons) Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal (In tons of 2,240 pounds) er 
Statistics) Unalloyed Rharede Total Virgin 
At start of: 1956 1957 1958 1988 Total 377,576 281,953 659,529 496,467 
Jan. .... 76,197 59,614 , 
Feb. .... 79,377 59,203 aro September 35,203 19,584 54,787 45,807 
Mar. 71,634 62,120 oh ae October 36,824 21,275 58,099 47,814 
Apr. .... 73,776 61,779 whens 38,244 21,142 59,386 47,144 
May .... 76,481 171,101 alls 29,927 17,437 47,364 38,505 
... 71,713 61,991 shes 388,167 251,312 639,479 500,794 
. 76,188 64,121 bees 
68,197 81,146 Er 21,574 61,588 = 118 
,069 98,595 — 19,849 56,040 
. 62,327 100,815 ou 19,895 53,432 
58,893 90,877 se 33,744 18,124 51,868 
. 55,838 81,657 any 21,395 58,116 
18,332 51,254 
, J 19,388 
U. K. Refined Lead Stocks ugust 14,834 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 19,666 
Statistics) 22,004 
(In long tons) 20,506 


18,591 ; 
At start of: 1956 1957 1958 234,158 641,484 507,493 133,991 
Jan. .... 40,987 39,420 51,295 


. 34,326 41,433 coal January 20,816 56,615 46,437 10,178 
29,693 36,900 sate *Ineludes copper sulpnate effective October, 1 
... 33,974 34,877 ee . : 
"99.479 44.933 +446 U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 
.. 30,537 40,804 mers (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
_ 37,088 42,148 i. sete (A. B. M. 8.) 


35,432 48,275 cond (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 





Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 


35,793 51,435 ere 1957 1958 except where otherwise noted. 
. 39,391 45,301 er volte eal a: eo. ae. ea 
ross elg. 
3 1 Sams nae sane .S. (st. 21, 6 16. 081 
’ ’ oee8 and conc. ....23,161 28,866 26,743 498 
er a Zinc conc.+ 15,662 ... FF 343 
U. K. Stocks of Zinc Australia ; 7,798 es? “4 


—- 





8,270 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal .. 0. ... Netherlands .... 900 
Statistics) a 909 _.. Sweden 2,151 

(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Rhodesia- Switzerland* ... 1,944 
Virgin Zine Zine Conc. Nyasaland .. 800... .. UK. dt) 10,596 


Other countries... 177 ee er a —_ 


.. 1962... «U.S. (et. 518 156 
Jan. 44,816 44,926 53,274 79,349 9 90 ibe 17,225 
Feb. 40,501 .... 63,366 .... zinc alloys ....10,596 11,983 10,137 . ey 
Mar. 38927 .... 59,957 .... Rhodesia- 


Apr. 41,260 csee See Lie Nyasaland ... 200 250 50 — 
May 37,540 eee Canada ‘ 6,051 4,301 Netherlands .... 619 
June 36,000 .... 49,646 .... Belgium 1,077 1,075 Norway - + 
July 37,384 .... 55,900 .... Germany (W.). 2 5 Switzerland* ... 390 


Aug. 35,561 .... 52,588 .... Netherlands... ... 55° 22 UE lt.) eo 
Sept. 44207 .... 59,028 .... United States.. 300 311 9  Rhodesiat (1t.) 2,316 2,843 


Oct. 41,255 -.-. 65,347 a Other countries 3,385 4,239 4,675 Australiat (1.t.) . 2,735 

Nov. 42,095 -+++ 67,828 wees + British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- “* Includes serap. 

Dec. 41,895 dee 4S 7s ties. The estimated zine content is not the + Includes manufactures. 

content of the gross weight as officially t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
reported for any comparable period. tistics. 


At start 
of: 1957 1958 1957 1958 





U. K. Copper Exports . : : me 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
Statistics) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore ——————— — Tin Metal —-H——— 
Stock at Con- Stock at 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Produc- end of Produc- sump- Exports& end of 
. 1957 Imports tion* period* Imports tion* tion Re-exports period 
ov. Dec. 
(Gross Weight) F 101 2,561 75 2,272 2,223 2,787 
Copper ® 2,308 445 2,293 1,997 
,30 1 2,393 131 2,118 1,649 
unwrought — 1956 Total ‘ ’ 2,393 , 26,434 22,232 
ingots, blocks, Le poe ge 
anuary , , vols pie 
Slabs, bars, etc. 4,181 2,662 3,124 Valenare y 2'812 f 11936 
Plates, sheets, ‘ ‘ ’ 83 1,878 
rods, etc. ..... 3,832 1,717 2,440 ' 2'340 
Wire (including 7 r ‘ 1,799 
uninsulated to : od 
electric wire) .. 2,559 6,432 : , i 1/836 
be ¥ 3,308 J 1,947 
1,347 993 : 3, 4,082 x 1,615 
Other copper, ‘ ete dane 3,125 ’ 1,420 


worked (incl. : 9,834 20,365 é 71.931 
ipe fittings) 89 109 180 *As reported by International Tin Study ( }roup. Production of Tin Metal includes production 
pip 8S).. from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 


14,871 8,394 13,169 official warehouse stocks. 
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Canadas Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 
1955 
22,600 
21,455 
25,083 
24,077 
23,840 
21,890 
21,185 
26,184 
24,752 
25,546 
25,213 
27,172 


1954 

. 15,001 
. 13,954 
. .21,075 
. -20,412 
. 23,012 
. 23,344 
. -21,582 
. -22,000 
. 22,684 

. 21,661 
. -22,981 
. 24,935 


1956 1957 
26,653 25,469 
26,229 21,861 
26,750 27,663 
26,617 27,398 
27,626 29,086 
27,122 24,093 
27,250 27,195 
29,219 26,943 
27,950 24,633 
29,696 30,312 
27,346 27,331 
28,716 31,604 





252,643 288,987 331,174 323,588 


Canadas Copper Exports 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 
(In Tons) 
1955 
11,078 
12,897 
12,423 

.10,321 
10,911 
13,387 
12,674 
13,219 
13,479 
14,208 
14,545 
14,057 


1954 
9,081 
8,385 
-11,671 
.11,218. 
. 18,407 
. 14,877 
. 15,467 
Aug. ..14,158 
Sept. .14,069 
Oct. ..11,528 
. .13,372 
. 13,897 


1956 1957 
15,981 20,582 
11,041 16,272 
12,276 14,720 
14,476 16,417 
12,851 19,048 
10,985 10,826 
13,599 18,621 
14,710 21,980 
17,268 14,314 
13,896 13,110 
19,130 16,622 
18,630 16,282 


Jan. .. 
Feb. .. 
Mar. . 
Apr. . 
May . 
June 
July . 





156,130 153,199 174,843 198,794 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 
(In Tons) 
1954 1955 


.-17,716 18,959 
.. 16,863 15,018 
.-17,104 19,113 
..19,452 17,889 
.- 19,953 16,808 
. 18,988 17,800 
.- 19,164 16,650 
.- 18,237 16,676 

.17,066 15,972 
..16,569 13,658 
.. 18,365 15,182 
.-19,093 17,857 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,573 
15,446 
18,145 
15,841 
16,104 
15,760 
16,725 
14,865 
16,056 


1957 
14,032 
15,170 
16,940 
14,275 
14,591 
16,431 
14,377 
14,679 
15,869 
14,151 
15,879 
15,296 





y 219,280 201,583 188,971 181,690 


* New base bulliom from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export 
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Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 
1955 
5,500 
11,882 
10,318 
11,967 
6,416 
9,897 
8,341 
4,884 
5,538 
8,053 
4,622 
5,286 


1954 
Jan. .. 6,170 
Feb. .. 7,560 
Mar. ..11,092 
Apr. .. 9,606 
May ..11,483 
June. .12,018 
July ..13,152 
Aug. .. 8,646 
Sept. .10,045 
Oct. .. 8,005 
Nov. ..10,817 
Dec. .. 17,815 


1956 

4,888 
3,856 
4,007 
7,636 
7,214 
6,632 
9,696 
4,713 
9,908 
9,072 
9,227 
2,734 





Year 116,406 92,407 79,633 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 
1955 
22,028 
19,865 
22,215 
21,301 
21,599 
20,565 
21,769 
22,029 
20,898 
22,206 
21,398 
21,135 


1954 
Jan. ..17,155 
Feb. ..15,199 
Mar. . .16,550 
Apr. ..16,249 
May ..16,530 
June. .17,017 
July ..17,917 
Aug. ..18,755 
Sept. .18,023 
Oct. ..18,871 
Nov. . .19,662 
Dec. . .21,922 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 
20,780 
21,691 
21,354 
20,691 
21,412 
20,470 
22,012 


1957 
20,340 
19,808 
21,941 
20,504 
20,564 
19,928 
20,061 
20,305 
20,247 
20,892 
20,933 
21,828 





Year 213,810 257,008 255,601 247,351 


Canadas Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
..16,625 22,181 15,550 19,304 
..11,328 25,556 11,757 16,618 
..18,199 20,178 8,822 14,923 
Apr. ..17,926 21,018 14,317 17,131 
May ..13,926 14,820 11,357 16,680 
15,654 19,581 15,296 16,157 
..27,582 13,522 15,499 12,912 
Aug. ..14,934 16,581 13,070 20,520 
.17,298 11,793 19,732 17,671 
Oct. ..13,064 19,836 20,792 16,735 
..16,224 14,164 21,411 17,225 
Dec. ..23,277 14,607 16,125 16,131 





Year 206,037 213,837 183,728 202,007 


Canadas Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 

1955 1956 

429,704 435,047 

457,261 196,803 

411,597 328,857 

493,578 348,838 

445,054 447,710 

592,238 495,742 

285,350 686,209 

644,932 1,080,301 

636,992 481,042 

Oct. 684,301 731,099 
387,147 669,285 

Dec. 405,719 1,023,481 


1957 
253,940 
380,463 
521,849 
431,646 
523,228 
468,559 
844,545 
811,530 
861,857 
432,000 
263,273 
186,569 





Year 5,873,873 6,924,414 5,979,459 


Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Ounces) 

1955 1956 
2,182,386 2,280,575 
1,960,506 2,094,467 
2,413,591 2,296,648 
2,304,287 1,759,384 
2,235,620 2,463,374 
2,461,675 2,494,748 
2,385,654 2,267,271 
Aug. 2,480,607 2,315,312 
Sept. 2,386,385 2,517,451 
Oct. 2,371,890 2,379,162 
Nov. 2,088,991 2,492,547 
Dec. 2,388,627 2,357,202 


1957 
2,158,631 
2,051,679 
2,346,316 
2,225,638 
2,111,185 
2,208,584 
2,383,390 
2,592,468 
2,382,121 
2,817,358 
2,566,519 
2,537,984 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 





Year 27,696,319 27,655,141 28,361,873 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 


1955 
14,387 
13,375 
15,544 
15,011 
15,352 
14,835 
14,530 
14,825 
13,734 
14,411 
14,290 
14,881 


1954 

. .12,765 
. 11,874 
. 13,619 
. 13,015 
. .13,458 
. . 13,269 
..12,901 
. .13,428 
. 13,521 

. - 14,323 
. .14,159 
. 14,947 


1956 
14,985 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 
14,852 
14,530 
15,762 
15,062 
14,824 


1957 
16,609 
15,027 
16,733 
15,347 
16,225 
15,477 
15,878 
16,756 
15,604 
15,628 
14,587 
15,096 


161,279 175,173 178,767 188,962 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 





Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Ore, matte, 
regulus, etc. 
(content) .... 3,218 3,998 3,992 
United States .. 2,375 1,966 2,231 
Mexico 286 out re 
Netherlands ... gee hy 3 
Norway 451 1,917 1,635 
U. Kingdom ... 106 115 
Ingots, bars, 
billets, anod<s 13,110 16,622 16, 
United States .. 6,424 6,810 5,112 
Brazil mie ee 134 
France 428 1,456 
are 504 
Italy 224 
Netherlands ... i. 114 
Norway 224 
2 
Switzerland ... tiaks 301 
U. Kingdom ... 7,418 
Australia os. 448 
India crate 112 i 
Other countries 3 37 9 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 16,328 20,620 20,273 
Old and scrap .. 1,213 942 1,055 
Rods, strips, 
sheet & tubing 947 574 2,231 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of ?,000 Ibs.) 
1957. 





Oct. Nov. D-e. 


13,233 28,287 14,610 
-12,005 16,815 14,610 
3,844. 
1,951 
5,677 


Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States . 


U. Kingdom ... 
Slab zinc 17,225 
United States .. 10,218 
Italy 4 
Netherlands ... 112 
U. Kingdom ... 5,483 
Korea .. 852 
Hong Kong .... i ats 
Philippines .... Le 560 
Taiwan eae 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, aShes .. 106 230 
United States .. 30 
Belgium Cet rer 
Germany 
Netherlands ... 
U. Kingdom 


.29,968 45,512 


i 360 
Canadian Lead Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1957. 
Oct. Nov. 
3,017 1,489 
1,767 1,489 
1,250 cee 





Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Mexico 
Netherlands N. 
Refined lead .... 
United States .. 
Cuba 
Venezuela ai 
Belgium rhe 56 
U. Kingdom ... 2,408 
Japan 81 
Other countries 2 61 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined. . 10,778 
Pipe and tubing. . 2 
Lead scrap 5 
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6.175 
3.568 
1 


7,761 
1,699 
1 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 


Oct. 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 27,895 20, 857 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 13,055 6 
(ref., s.t.) o-« pip MEL on. 
Denmark .. .... 228 
France (crude) . 813 
(refined) 
Italy 
Germany, W. ... 
Netherlands .... 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. K. (1.t.) 
India (blister- 
ref.)¢ (1t.) ... 3,729 
Australia (blister- 


ref.)i (1t.) ... 356 
EXPORTS 


U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 451 1,503 1,229 
(ref., s.t.) ..20,076 30,897 26,123 


Canada 
.13,110 16,622 16,281 
491 5 _— 


metric tons 


1957. 





Bs cas 
13,183 12,946 
20,215... 
2,088 
4,004. 
2.233 3,162 
31,977 44,617 


2,133 


1,300 


(ref., s.t.) 
Finland? 
Germany, W. ... 
Norway eo 
Sweden AS 
U. K. 2,662 
No. Rhodesia (re 

& blist., 1.t.)%. ro 356 37,963 31,369 
+ Includes old. 


t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous: Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


2 
6,466 


2,589 
4,181 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tens of 2,240 Ibs.) 
—-1957 1958 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 

copper alloys. .31,977 44,617 32,877 
U. of S. Africa 50 ov 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ...12,082 24,047 11,122 
Canada 6,498 
Belgium CaN a. 200 
Germany (W.). 28 14 
Norway ...: .. 152 100 
Sweden te 0 «ks 

7,607 4,220 

5 10,605 

450 
Belgian Congo... 250 
Other countries 78 18 


Of which: 

Electrolytic 21.2 28,646 20,426 
Other refined .. 4,792 1,600 4,405 
Blister or rough 5,262 12,934 17,992 
Wrought 

and alloys .... 161 1,437 


m 54 
...-31,977 44,617 32,877 


United States .. 


Canada’s Nic‘rel Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


1956 


November 
December 


Year 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 

1957 —1958— 

Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) , L 
Belg. Congo ... 3 = sv 
Refined . 12,946 15,485 
United States .. 2,585 3,141 
Canada 1,0 686 836 
Chile 5 Ht 
Belgium 4,571 5,923 
Germany ie 99 431 
203 457 
126 101 
VU. Kingdom ... 101 127 
Belg. Congo .. 2,618 3,042 3,457 

Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland . 1,181. 1,516 715 
Other countries... 12 297 


—_— 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 


1957 —1958— 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Ore (gross 


weight) 26,950 24,215 27,181 


... 5,760 
2927 |... 
236 295 
520 6,175 
2,864 
5,059 
4,509 


1,511 
1,008 


Yugoslavia 
Algeria 
Morocco 

Belg. Congo ... 
Australia 

Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. .. J 944 
Belgium P 906 
Germany (W.). «> 
Italy 

Norway 20 
U. Kingdom ... ge ed 3 
Algeria .. 15 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 


1957 —1958— 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
LEAD 


Ore (gross 
weight) 330 15 
Pig lead ’ 1,296 506 
United States .. 175 280 
914 508 
Germany (W.). 500 250 
Switzerland ... 235 250 
Other countries 28 8 
Antimonial lead. . 37 57 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 


IT RAYS 
ADVERTISE 


in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 








1952 Total 
1963 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 
July 


Nonferrous Castings 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 


Alu- 


minum 


Copper 


1,009,910 


1, 


990,496 
834,557 


011,748 


Mag- 
nesium 
34,857 
34,517 
25,572 
27,892 


(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Lead 
Die 
20,941 
20,444 
18,396 
21,045 


Zinc 
408,353 
521,253 
474,741 
781,254 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 


1955 1956 
87.268 105.036 
90.836 100.803 
91.161 100.786 


1957 1958 
101.511 92.94 
101.132 93.915 

99.643 


2,810 
3,059 
3.079 
3,442 
2,892 
2,794 

36,168 


3,207 
2,661 
2,970 
2,896 
2,832 
2,973 
2,544 
2,315 
2,279 
2,192 


42,227 
52,321 
46,340 
65,450 
64,972 
58,111 
88,069 


67,964 
59,793 


1,551 
2,112 
1,004 
2,206 
1,788 
1,483 
20,734 


1,883 
1,435 
1,865 
2,070 
2,373 
2,336 
2,079 
2,165 
2,115 
2,481 
1,590 
1,399 
23,791 


August 


91.48 99.268 
September 


91.41 96.994 
93.68 94.589 
97.08 96.143 
96.521 99.049 
96.607 103.809 
96.20 106.023 
97.987 110.921 
108.02 104.268 
94.85 101.475 


99.304 
98.347 
98.05 

96.52 

94.261 
93.406 
91.848 
89.236 
92.35 

96.301 


966,473 


82,025 
72,084 
77,418 
77,167 
75,347 
70,959 
60,621 
71,233 
70,804 
81,836 
70,187 
65,708 


Prompt Tin Prices 
751,856 875,389 30,322 663,330 





(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
87.628 104.768 101.347 92.653 
90.75 100.586 100.257 93.763 
91.065 100.524 99.476 
91.41 99.145 99.286 
91.38 96.853 98.335 
93.64 94.488 98.025 
96.825 96.131 96.44 
96.456 98.924 94.159 
96.256 103.559 93.313 
96.075 105.716 91.848 
97.882 110.329 89.236 
107.75 104.00 92.34 
94.73 101.252 93.672 


Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 

(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 
Permanent 

Mold Die 

69,883 12,516 

63,865 

61,316 

48,849 

63,041 


5,052 
3,193 
3,805 
3,930 
4,104 
4,114 
3,769 
57,522 


1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 

June 

July 
August 
September 


751,804 
907,852 


70,260 


73,702 
64,346 
69,258 
69,141 


4,510 
4,188 
4,445 
4,316 
4,421 2,722 
2,591 
1,939 
2,203 
2,221 
2,695 
2,375 
2,168 
30,048 


Quicksilver Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
324.68 277.88 256.00 224.35 
324.68 270.29 256.00 229.39 
322.61 261.40 256.00 
318.14 267.22 256.00 
306.62 267.675 256.00 
286.98 260.69 256.00 
268.22 256.06 256.00 
255.18 256.00 252.20 
263.70 256.00 248.58 
279.02 255.92 234.48 
282.50 255.13 228.33 
282.27 256.00 226.50 
. 292.90 261.71 248.51 
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65,708 


875,389 44.746 10,776 





Nickel Averages 


Platinum Averages — 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
64.50 74.00 74.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 
64.50 74.00 


N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
81.00 106.30 101.92 177.85 
78.16 104.34 98.59 74.82 
78.00 104.23 93.50 
77.94 103.92 93.45 
7750 105.23 92.865 
106.50 92.02 
106.50 90.265 
105.76 84.426 
105.50 
104.85 
104.50 
104.50 
105.18 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
72.48 
65.165 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Dec. 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. 6. Department of Intern) aeiits Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914 % Plus, Delivered 


alue 
po —. Monthly Average Prices 


. 0. b. 
shorttons shorttons Short tons plant short tons (Cents per pound) 


102,496 147,029 104,394 52,418,766 145,131 1955 1957 1957 
119,059 97,886 49,173,176 166,324 . 2290 2440 27.10 
135,706 141,529 71,240,311 160,501 
139,152 123,549 61,932,877 176,104 - 23.20 2440 27.10 
145,174 126,152 63,352,473 195,126 _ 23.20 24.60 27.10 
138,007 140,277 70,379,484 192,856 
142,041 155,531 77,905,184 179,366 - 23.20 25.90 27.10 
tome lattes feaesast ison So 

’ 1 a! ’ ’ , 

133,759 125,430 67,292,495 183,414 23.26 25.90 27.10 
135,024 172,105 23.20 25.90 27.10 
tixaeaie . 2426 26.70 28.10 


24.40 27.10 28.10 


Aluminum Wrought Products 24.20 27.10 28.10 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS . 2440 27.10 28.10 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Founds) a _ 2440 27.10 28.10 
0 xtru 


Structural Shapes Powder, Aver. 23.655 26.008 27.517 
. Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms  Fiake, 
Total Bar & Wire & Tubing & Paste 
ies ou ie Sein SS SEAS 
1955 Total 2,805,500 1,542,36 365,391 12, J : 
9986 Magnesium Wrought 


128,432 30,972 63,482 1,947 : 
182,510 35,438 85,600 219 Products Shipments 
139,57 . 
141,400 32413 66315 3,039 (Bureau of Census) 
September 117,074 32,154 ¥ 2,953 
October ’ 136,546 25,385 eo (Thousands of Pounds) 
114,618 31,501 j 
99'851 31:787 1702 1954 1955 1956 1957 


1,577,601 398,602 182,398 28,017 .+» 972 1,776 2,188 2,130 


126,008 35,911 64,227 1,970 1188 166 1001, 25m 
109,786 30,330 58,296 1,927 ... 1,136 1,947 1,946 2,388 
120,077 34,365 66,400 2,190 

126,755 34,805 68,284 2,572 ee ane eee See 
130,047 35,680 74,364 2,670 -. 1,129 1,836 2,462 2,230 
117,103 32,847 69,411 2,630 

130,624 39,342 71,339 3,120 as ln a |e 
117,796 30,918 66,829 3,224 .. 1,032 1,437 2,002 1,428 
122,787 21,735 63,421 2,802 

131884 33075 oe ane 2104 ... 1,111 1,742 2,523 1,540 
114,618 31,501 64,197 1,716 . . 1,183 2,159 2,031 1,501 


96,078 21,363 54,672 1,480 ; 1,453 
2,677,423 1,396,502 399,040 789,430 28.187 4 OCt- -- * 1,002 «667 BGI 
. 1,243 1,954 2,141 1,230 


Aluminum Castings Shipments Ye eo 


ay Taner yy Total .13,743 21,186 24,975 21,915 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent eaeeciety 
Total Sand old Die " 
1951 193,378 151,465 7 Cadmium Averages 
1952 194,616 169,732 
¥953 : 214,553 239,330 
1954 155,738 232.726 N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
pons 171,757 354,804 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
July 12,398 16,388 23,491 1955 1956 1957 1958 
—, per asin bys . 170.00 170.06 170.00 155.00 
Guher 14,389 21,120 37,782 . 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
ae oy fk a . 170.00 170.00 170.06 
, 20,55 : 
1956 Total 801,036 171,763 245,421 376,108 - 170.00 170.00 170.00 
1957 me aes a ed 170.00 170.00 170.00 
13.366 21.707 34.311 170.00 170.00 170.00 
13,914 22,974 37,521 170.00 170.00 170.00 
14, 20,376 33,49 ig 
12,705 20.708 31,602 a - 170.00 170.00 170.00 
11,585 17,180 29,700 say . 170.00 170.00 170.00 
; 322 25,339 A 
10.966 18,398 26,319 fe - 170.00 170.00 170.00 
11,367 17,820 24.900 ml . 170.00 170.00 170.00 
ptt ae — . 170.00 170.00 166.40 


9,302 16,724 26,978 waey - 170.00 170.00 169.70 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
nee Iron and Steel Institute) Caleushed 


mated Production — All Companies weekly 
OPEN HEARTH. BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL peodue- (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
% of tion, all 
; % of % of % of capac- companies by 
Period Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Nettons ity (net tons) 


1954 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 53.2 5,436,054 52.0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1955 Total |.105,342.886 95.6 3 5,319,088  69.; 8,338,592 77.2 117,000,566 93.0 2,243,969 


1956 Week 
October .... 9,841,002 103.2 330,101 2 877,410 91.8 11,048,513 101.3 2,575,411 


November .. 9,430,248 102.2 295,827 72.! 829,925 89.6 10,555,500 100.0 2,460,490 Beginning 1955 1956 1957 1958 
December .. 9,695,919 101.6 308,465 75.9 833,161 87.1 10,837,545 99.4 2,451,933 
Total ....102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 6 9,147,567 81.2 115,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 Jan. 6... 812 97.6 984 56.1 


1957 
January ... 9,829,691 99.0 294,839 77. 884,232 11,008,762 97.1 2,485,048 Jan. 13... 83.2 986 964 57.0 
February ... 8,898,671 99.2 277,682 ¥ 810,853 9,987,206 97.6 2,496,801 ; 

anes ch cee am. 8... OBR ON 988 ES 

9,814,780 89.5 2,287,828 

Snaes Sct cee, = aan. 27... 062 2004 O72 EOS 


9,442,164 95.1 275,156 71. 871,754 
8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 
9,391,402 85.6 2,189,138 ‘ 
8.908:732 78.6 2'015,550 Feb. 4... 854 99.3 97.1 540 


8,842,707 89.1 201,864 652. 747,752 
8,498,903 88.4 210,915 57. 681,584 
9,233,890 2,084,400 
2,084,400 = Feb. 11... 86.8 99.1 97.7 53.5 


8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 
8,297,172 83.6 204,723 3.5 731,995 
2,076,234 t 7.8 50. 
1'956°391 Feb. 18... 89.1 988 9 0.9 


September .. 8,135,139 84.7 185,967 -2 656,800 
October .... 8,348,522 84.1 154,577 5 694,618 
November .. 17,674,698 79.9 134,709 36. 583,512 

Maeses Feb. 25... 908 988 96.0 54.6 
. fd 
3 apm * ' 97.1 
1,521,000 Mar. 4 85.4 99.3 
1,447,000 Mar. 11... 929 100.0 93.8 


December .. 6,783,262 68.3 108,337 28.2 528,686 
Total ....101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 54. 582,082 
° ° Mar. 18... 94.2 100.6 93.5 
Blast Furnace Output Steel Castings Shipments Mar. 25... 93.7 995 92.4 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) (Bureau of Census) ; hee, 4 ee aha. - ten 
net tons (Short Tons) For Own 
Ferro- Total For Sale Use Apr. 8. o. 95.3 97.7 90.3 


P | 

ae) ee 1951 ...2,101,604 1.507413 594.191 Apr. 15. 94.6 1009 90.4 
1952 ...1,925,116 1,476,352 448,76 

. 58,613,779 592,564 54,206,348 76.8 1953 |. .1,829:277 1/290,016 431.330 Apr. 22... 94.6 1002 88.7 

. 64,810,272 678,896 65,484,168 91.6 1954 Apr. 29... 95.6 1005 87.0 


r. 70,487,880 745,881 71,282,761 98.8 Total . 1,184,096 880,158 303,938 May 6... 966 964 86.7 
1955 
r. 61,528,665 629,926 62,158,591 842 Oct |. 145,674 110,409 35,265 May 13... 97.2 952 84.2 


Nov. ... 152,381 116,908 May 20... 969 953 86.4 
.. 74,987, 038 75,842,759 95. , y 
eee soe ae Dec. ... 158,982  122'201 i Anne 
- 68,119,882 668,735 68,688,117 71.6 ‘Total ..1,530,694 1,166,706 May --» 964 97.3 0 
hide 1956 June 3... 95.8 96.3 87.5 
. 2. 6,905,280 : ¥ Jan. ... 158,618 123,343 June on 96.7 86.5 
+ +++ 6,636,649 . , Feb. ... 165,398 128,598 
-++ 6,067,667 65.849 1 Mar 170,045 130,839 June 17.. 960 934 85.2 
-.77,114,078 868,768 77,800,883 : ote , 
ape. tee pee 125,015 June 24... 95.0 93.0 84.0 
ws 6,985, , 049, 7 obs ,227 
ea $530 199 i 6,602,817 4 --. 164,661 July anti 85-565 
July ... 117,984 July 8... 859 12.3 18.7 


oat y soabes July 15... 912 129 79.3 


Oct. 178,630 July 22... 910 146 179.4 
Dee. vos eee July 29... 90.7 170 1794 
Total ..1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 Aug. 5... 869 169 179.8 
1957 

Jan. ... 169,240 133,826 35,414 Aug. 12... 894 57.5 80.6 
Feb. ... 154,932 121,667 33,268 Aug. 19.. 90.2 87.5 82.1 
Mar. ... 160,054 x : 

Apr. ... 162,498 124,549 37,949 Aug. 26... 906 95.8 82.2 
May ... 125,431 Sept. ... 93.4 97.0 81.0 
yoy vee a Sept. 9... 93.8 98.7 81.9 
Aug. ... 111,080 846 Sept. 16.. 95.7 1006 82.1 
Sete a : 113416 Sept. 23... 96.1 1006 82.2 
Nov. ... 98,436 , Sept. 30... 97.0 101.6 82.6 
a ’ 

Total ..1,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 --- 96.7 101.8 82.2 


- 965 1009 80.9 


“aw 
AID 
ao 


ra 
a 
CNSR REROH HDD 


AIAN AR AIP H-32-1 
RR OND e eww) 


1958 
January ... 6,077,000 58.5 121,000 35. 541,000 44.3 
February ... 5,253,000 56.0 82,000 26.5 453,000 41.0 


CD SUR Ree 





<ZESSSSSERESS 
> DODDS Dini wine wo 


782.660 79,339,671 


69,175 4,854,444 
47,953 4,064,229 


NH 


or 
wo 





: : SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 
Galvanized Sheet Shipments inthis Wako ahaak Udleeeae .. 98.9 1014 802 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) (Net Tons) .. 100.0 101.2 79.7 


(Met Tons) Hot Dipped Electrolytic 

1955 1956 1957 1958 : ... 99.4 101.3 718.0 
Jan. 211,101 269,464 235,902 186,649 — ged va. = 
Feb. 1995408 272,997 205.048 Jan. 88,174 31,455 492,50 398 : ee SO8 31008 «(79 
Mar. 238,649 291,193 206,836 —— ryt ‘are 
Apr. 239,001 266,728 198,585 ee. | See , , .-- 992 1002 16.0 
Mav 235,962 272741 206657 |. fo. 130,037 : 4 
June 246,940 279,058 239,037 —— 34,282 5, 108 : sevaeen BOR WS 
July 205.211 167.247 se a 321,584 o78 101 . 
Aug. 241,863 5,048 186,790 po ee rt Sots a pies f A 1.5 
Sept. 269/02 83,95 Aug. 40.542 9,515 
Gor” 360010 212886 Sept. 36,98! 338, . 9...100.1 1013 69.2 
Nov. 255.692 Oct. : 


Dee. 261,640 159;363 Nov. 20,645 56,911 - 16...100.3 102.0 67.7 


bo bo bo NO DO 


wou-re 


Dec. 
Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392,637 Tot. 649,974 676,482 : --- 969 943 653.7 
* Combined with August figures. * Combined with aaaea figures. 4 os 88.7 . O72 2S 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP * RESIDUES 


For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: MATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El] Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 








We'll get out of it ae we put in! | 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out | 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


— — 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 








SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 25, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Miami 30, Fila. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


A A Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Nework 2, N. J. 
NACONDFAY copper . Brass - BRONZE sheer, | Sie 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods | ./itsburch 1. Po. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company St. Lovie 3, Mo. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrrington, Conn. 
Washington 5, D, C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices: 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited Genera! Offices: 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office: 
909 Dominion Square Building 
“Warehouses 




















